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The Gem Musical Library. 
fine Collections of Bound Music, each of 

oiShes 3) pages, full Sheet-music Size, and contains 
an average of 25 Songs or Pieces, all of the best and 
most pleasing character. The Composers are the most 
pular and successful ones in the country. The follow- 
Ing are favorite Collections : 


Ji ht tain- 
Fairy Fingers. charming and easy 
Waltzes, Schottisches, Po » &e. 


Contains 25 fine and easy 
Pearl Drops. Piano pieces- by Kinkle, 
Coote, Mack, &c. Capital for learners. 


Fin lecti f Pian 
difficulty, by Pacher, Allard, Kinkel, and others. 


Pleasant Memories. 
riety of Piano music, of moderate difficulty, and by 
14 different composers, 
Fireside Echoes. of apr 
ruses by 16 of the best com rs. of each 


book, $1.50 Boards, $2.00 Cloth. 
Send for Circulars with contents of 21 books. 


A most attractive Song is, “Ill be Warren fer ou 
at the Window,” by C. M. ke, 40 cts. It a fine 
picture title, as has G. D. Wilson's new Polka Rondo, 
called “ Dancing on the Green” (60 cts.), which is gain- 


d ed ularity. 
inga deserve OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
163 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Offleers are cordially 
Invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


TIRED TEACHERS. 


Our ON THE Dansville, Living: n 
County, New York, is the best place on the American 
continent for you to rest and recuperate, Itis a great 
Rest Cure. There are two very great advantages to 
teachers, and to all other tired-out, wearied, or sick 
persons, in this Institution. These are, excellent op- 
portunities to gather up strength, and thorough instruc- 
tion as to the best way to do it. Many persons in all 
the professions and pursuits in life common with us, 
get sick and stay sick, because they do not know how to 
keep well, or get well. This knowledge in both respects 
they can get at OUR Home. We could refer to a great 
many teachers, were it necessary, in proof of this state- 
ment; but to you who read this journal, to refer to its 
Editor will be sufficient. 

When your summer vacation comes, do you, Presi- 
dents of Colleges, Principals of Academies, Teachers in 
High-schools and in Primary Schools, come to OUR 
HoME and rest and be refreshed, and learn how to work 
and keep in vigorous health notwithstanding. Mean- 
while write tome and ask for information about the 
institution, and at the cost of a three-cent postage stamp, 
to pre-pay answer, it will be given to you in full and 
cheerfully. 

1 am, for health and strength to all thinkers and 
Vorkers, to will and to do, 

Yours truly, 
JAMES C. JACKSON. 


SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


AT AMHERST COLLEGE. 
rou meet July 9. Latin, Greek, Hebrew 


rench, Ger 
twelen't man, Italian, and Spanish, will be taught by 
ve teachers. tothe Natural Method, un- 


according 
der the direction of L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., author 
Entretiens sur la Grammaire,” ‘“Causeries avec 


‘hool will personally conduct the higher classes in 
deliver a course of twelve Lec- 
Th ach, on literature and hiatory. 


ple Lesson of French, 
= r = pamphlet “ Introduction to the Teach 
reek.” ‘The two lessons can be obtained, free, by 
The ing Dr. SAUVEUR, at 1481 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Bond hlet, published Henry Holt & Co. 25 
Previe treet, New York, to be at bookstores, 50 cts. 
thor ~ to June 1, Teachers may obtain it of the au- 
Cesar, be Bello will to for tha 
” ‘or e 
School meeting. 164 b 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
Primary magazine, devoted to the “pterests of 
cents, on. $1.00 per year ; numbers, 


Anew 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 1878. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS! 


Master of English High School, Boston. 


Just Published, 


THE FRANKLIN 


WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


With Examples for Oral Practice, 


BY 


E. P. SEAVER, AND 


G. A. WALTON, 
Author of a Series of Arithmetics. 


B20 12mo. 


E. P. SEAVER, 


AND 


Will be Published on Saturday, April 6th, 


THE METRIC SYSTEM 


Of Weights and Measures, 


BY 


G. A. WALTON. 


This Series will be completed in a few months. Correspondence Solicited. 


WILLIAM WARE & Co., 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


ILLUSTRATED MANUAL 


SUPPLIES 
FAMILIES, 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


DEALER IN 


School and Kindergarten Material. 


MAILED FOR 25 CENTS. 


AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 
TUTORS and GOVERNESSES, 


COLLEGES and SEMINARIES, 


ACADEMIES and HIGH SCHOOLS, 
SCHOOLS of every Grade, 


With Superior Instructors. 


PROFESSORS, American and Foreign, 


PRINCIPALS and ASSISTANTS, 
TEACHERS for every Department. 
With First-class Positions. 


6 No Charge to Families and Schools. sa Send Stamp for Application Form. 


115 1 (M) 


The U. 8. School and College Directory—compiled expressly for those having children to 
educate—advertises the best Schools, and gives 
this purpose, on the receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 


mportant facts about each. Sent FREE for 
T. COTESWORTH PINCENEY, 


30 Union Square (Fourth Ave. side, near Sixteenth St.), NEW YORK. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of ELOCUTION 
AT JACKSONVILLE, ILL., 
Commencing June 10, 1878, and continuing 10 weeks. 


S. S. HAMILL, 


Author of “ THE SCIENCE OF BLOCUTION, and 

Elocution and English Literature, Illinois 

College. The school is designed especially for those 

who wish to fit themselves for 

Professional Teachers of Elecution and 
Dramatic Readers. 


Special Classes for Cle en and others. 
Send for Circulars what can be done. 160tf 


Instruction in French 
By Monsieur DE SENANCOUR (de Paris), 
18 Boylston St. (Y. M.C. U. Building), Room 10, Boston. 


lasses de Conversation on Tuesdays and Fri- 
—— at 3 P. M. The subject for the next lesson is 
Getting to Paris,”"—Suite de traversée & bord de 
le Péreire.’’ Terms for that class, $15.00 for a “ series 
of twenty lessons. 


Prospectuses at Shoenhoff & Miiller’s Foreign Library, 
40 Winter Bt., and at Walker's, 


French Conversations. 


MADEMOISELLE A. MATHER, from Paris, will give 
lessons in French Conversation to ladies and gentlemen, 


At No. (2 Boylston Place, 
Every day in the week. The subject for the next lesson 
is “ GETTING TO PARIs,”—“ La traversée & bord de le 
Périere.” 


Industrial Art Education. 


The Third Annual Summer School of Drawing 
will be held at the Art Rooms of 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
Beginning on MonpAy, July 8, 1878. 


For Circulars address L. 8S. THOMPSON, 
Instructor in Industrial Art, 
162d 


LaFayette, Ind. 
German Summer School. 
E. C. F. KRAUSS will open a German Summer 
School at OLD ORCHARD BEACH, on JULY 9th, to 
continue for six weeks. Circulars Bnd had at 
or at Son 


house, 69 or & MOEL- 
house, fo Winter Bireet, 


Schermerhorn’s Teacher’s Agency, and 


American Scuoot Institute, Este, 1955, 
Provides FamNies, Schools, Colleges, with Teachers 
of known calibre and character. Represents 
reliable Teachers seeking positions. Sells and rents 
School i Gives Parents information of good 
Schools. Circulars,with highest endorsements,for s amp. 


From Bey. C. V. Spear, A.™M., Maplewood Inst., 
Pittsfield, Mass.—“ I have always regarded Mr, Scher 
merhorn as THLE School Agent in this country; 
and THLE person to bring her reliable Teachers 
and Institutions requiring Teachers. Ne rival es- 
tablishment has a tithe of his advantages.’’ 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment 
Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what ean be fur- 
nished them for given sums which they may indicate. 
An immense s constantly on hand of Minerals 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Geological Ma and 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles, rach and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
amenifera, &c., dry and in alcohol. Also most interest 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For 
eign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 

57tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY'S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 
SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (Amer- 
ican and Foreign), Prinei and Assistants, Goop 
TEACHERS for any department, with itions. Send 
stamp for application-form. sUPP 8 Schools and 
Families with competent Instructors without charge. 


THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the bestand 
pupil, ‘ stamp for s en copy. 

he U's. School and College Directory) guide 
for those having children to educate,—gives information 
of best Schools. Sent free for this purpose on receipt 
of three 3c. stamps. To all others P) cts. 

T. CO SWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Kinde Material, &c., &c. 

115 zz 30 Union Sq, (4th Ave. side), N. W. 


TO LECTURE COMMITTEES. 
MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts 
The Charles Dickens Readings: Four charmi 
Stories of the great Novelist, with personations an 


character-sketchea. 
L — _ OF LITTLE EMILY. (From David 


. A CHRISTMAS CAROL ig Four STAVES). 
Ill. THE STORY OF L DOMBEY,. (From 


& Son.) 
IV. (1) DR. MARIGOLD: A Story or A CHEAP 
JacK. (2) COPPERFIELD’S First DIssIPaTION. 


For terms address at 
161 tf ST. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
ang, One ber 3, 1878, in the commodious new college 

Clinical instruction is in the Woman's Hospital, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Ph Iphia, and Orthopedic Hos- 


tals. 
ar ring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations 
ae Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 


material) to all matriculants of the year. Address, 
RACHEL L. Bop.Ley, A.M., Dean, North College Ave., 
and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 164 z cow 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ta MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 43 
154 Catalogues on application. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Is now full recommend 
Principals for blic Schools, Aes 3, Boarding 


Schools; Prefessers of Ancis Lan- 
, Mathematics, Natune® Music; also 
for every dem For 
formation, appiy_t¢ yan SUNG. 


S 


BLACK DIAMOND 


LIQUID SLATING. . 


Be sure and the article. For 
caite Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St, N. ¥. 134 (1) 


TEACHERS for Giobes. it. & Con Troy, 


$5 10 $20 or Fortiand 
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Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 
Tortoise Shell 


JEWELRY. This cut is a facsimile 
2 of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
fm) Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate, $1.50. 
Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. Gold plate or 
lain, $1.00. Combs repaired. md for 
ogue. Goods sent 
MILO HILDRETH & CO., 

Northboro, Mass. 

Retail 


tore: 
156 z 423 Washington St., Boston, 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS, 


Fer Schools, Lawyers, and Merchants. 


P 
Branch House: 112 and 114 Williams St., New York. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


* Dustless ”’ Eraser, only $1.80 
doz.: best made. ‘ Dustless” 
Crayons, cheaper than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. 

ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 

&@ Send for Price Lists of 


Slates and introductory rates. 
158 tf 


Elastic and Noiseless Furniture. 


CHEAP and USEFUL. 


The best invention ever made to prevent 
School-room. Adapted to Chairs, Desks, and Desk Cov- 


moise in the 
ers: prevents not only all noise, but preserves pcarets, 
base-boards, walls, etc.; easily applied to Rocking-chairs, 
and all furniture resting on the floor. This Company 
will apply Noiseless C Tips, and will send a man to 
fit up their furniture. Address, for terms, P. W. 
PRATT, The Elastic Chair-Tip Co., Abing- 
ten Centre, Mase. 142 zz 


Keeping Sermons in. 

Saving 

Business Catalogues. 

Filing Price-Lists. 

All who take Magazines. 

Librarians want it. 

Literary Men need it. 

Physicians should have it. 

Clergymen appreciate it. 

Kusiness Men will use it. 

Neat, cheap, and handy. 

Put ap two in a nest. 

Outside case 10x8x2. $3.50 doz. 
35cts.each. Mailed for 45c. 

HM. B. NIMS & CO., 
164 eow TROY, N. Y. 


Best Known. 


Y & KIMBERLY, _ 


Bell Founders, N.Y. 
and 


Their School, Academy, Church, and er Bells are 
widely for 3 richness of 


celebrated fullness 
155 zz 


USEFUL FOR For the IT IS THE CHEAPEST ; 
Classifying Pamphlets. following ;} IT ABOGRBS THE CRAYON-DUST; 
reasons: ) IT IS EASILY CLEANED. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
THE RUBBER PAINT 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


THIS PAINT 


IS MIXED READY FOR USE. 


There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, 
Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; and of any shade from PURE WHITE 
to JET BLACK ; and as evidence of its being the best Paint, the necessity of their 
establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify: 


BRANCH 


506 West St. New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl,; 
210 So. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at 
Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 No. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


te Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 


FACTORIES: 


158 eow 


ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 

ame SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 
AGENT FOR 
Non-Blistering Platinum, 


; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES, 


$25 each, giving 5-inch spark. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for “ APPARATUS of excel- 


lent design and 


nish, and rare and pure CHEMICALS.” 
Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1 50 each, N. B.—I HAVE NO PARTNER IN BUSINESS. 


zz 


N. EDGERTON, 924 Chestunt St, Phila 


Philosophical Apparatus, of all kinds. 


Perfect Instruments and entire satisfaction guaran- 


teed. Send for Catalogue, 


0} Ope ‘poedey ‘peyoduy 


Sole nt for Schroeder’s Educational Models, and 
Canadians School Sete. 117 


THE “NOVELTY” LISTING ERASER 
($1.50 per dozen) IS THE BEST, 


Dustless Crayon, Liquid Slating, Roll 
Blackboards, &c., &c. 
EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG, COMPANY, 

1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
McCLEEsS & WARREN, Managers. 164 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 


Of the most improved pat- 

terns. The FEARLESS is the 

only bolted and braced School 

Desk, and has no equal. 

MICH. SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO, 
16 Hawley-St., Boston, 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


36 35 


AMBERG’S 


‘Cabinet’ Letter File 


Is the only File in the market which will put youina 
position to find any or all of the letters of any corres- 
pondent, instantly and with less labor to produce such 
a result than any other File now in use requires. 


No Binding, Folding, 
Writing, Dating, 
Numbering, Pasting, 
or any objectionable feature. 
We make 60 different sizes and styles of Cabinets for 
different requir its,—besides the ordinary 
“SELF-INDEXING” FILES. 
Sold by Stationers throughout the world. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 


71 and 73 Lake Street, CHICAGO, 
59 Murray Street, NEW YORK, 


1631 70 Queen Street, LONDON, ENG. 


with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 


9 ; FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 
10 cents, post- ts’ outfit, 10 cents. 
130 x BO. Nassau, N. 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


W orRK DAYS OF GOD. 


A book of marvelous beauty and richness in thought, 
style, and Historic facts. Gives the very cream of Sci 
ence, making its thrilling wonders and bright gems 
household treasures. Budorsed by the Press and 


R RE MANCE for Agents. Sales immense. 

Sample Illustrations, Circulars, and Terms FREE. 
164e0ow J.C, MoCURDY & CO., Pubs., Philadel. 


ANTED, — Canvassers for the Creat 
ORK of INTERNATIONAL ART. 
Over 100 Quarto Plates, engraved in Germany from 
designs made in Palestine — Christian Jew of France, 
and eoperty printed at the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, to illustrate a New Work by an American 
Scholar. The poet Whittier says: “The eye, the heart 
the intellect are equally satisfied with such a book.” 
Some Agents have sold already from 500 to 1200 each. 
The bes' people buy it, and the best Canvassers are 
roud to handle it, Circulars and specimens free. Ad- 
} Forps, HowArD & HULBERT, New York. 162c 


In every State, MEN OF GOOD Ap- 
ante DRESS AND EDUCATION, to intro- 
duce The New [liustrated Comprehensive Commentary. 
This thoroughly first-class new work combines Jamie- 
son, Fausset, Brown, Henry, and Scott with the entire 
Text of the Bible. It is the most complete, the finest 
illustrated, and in every way “THE BEST” Com- 
mentary ever published. Liberal terms given to first- 
class men. A few NO. 1 MEN will be employed on 
a salary. Curvengenceses invited Students, Teach- 
ers, Professors, &, Address A. D. WORTHINGTON & 
Co., Publishers, Hartford,Conn. 611 tf 


Teachers and Scholars 

Can dispose of their re time to great advantage, b 
soliciting orders for THE WORLD'S ENCYCLOPE. 
DIA OF WONDERS & CURIOSITIES, NATURE & 
ART, LITERATURE SCIENCE. 1200 pa es 
octavo, profusely illustrated. No teacher or scholar 
ean afford to be without this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full particulars of 


ENRY 8. ALLEN, 
157 142 Eighth Street, N. Y. City. 


ANTED—At all times, MEN OF EDUCATION 
AND CULTURE, to take subscribers in the New- 
England States from the Britannica, 
Ninth Edition (American reprin } ‘o men of energy 
and good address, liberal terms will be given, with per- 
manent employment and choice territory. For further 
iculars, apply to FRANK RIVERS, General Agent 

‘or New Eng , 28 School Street, Boston. 140 tf 


‘Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, B 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Phil 


hical Instruments, 
Include in their list all Apparatus for the am 
illustration of the PHEVSICAL SCIENCES. 
Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most 
distinguished fessors from all parta of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 

E. S. Rircsiz & Sons have been appointed agents 
by J. Browning, London; Rudolph Keenig and J. Du- 
> Paris, makers of Optical, Acoustic, and Elec- 
trical Apparatus, and Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Micro- 
ry a and receive orders from Schools and Colleges 
to import goods Free of Duty and at Manufacturers’ 


Prices. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, illus- 
trated, price 15 cents, sent on application. (When writ- 
ing, please mention this journal} 11822 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


HA RRISON’S 
Writing-Inks «> Mucilage. 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 
Send for Circular to 
HARRISON INK CO., 5 Murray St., N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Betablished in 1£37. 


Beils of and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churcics, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 


Catalog F 
atalogue gent Free. 
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Pen is stamped Perry & Co. JEL a 
| A Sample Card, containing leading styles of Pens, Za a 
sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. I Ai SS 
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SIRIUS. 


Thou, that serenely shinest from afar 
And givest earth thy ray of purest white, 
Why hast thou paled thy ruby fires, that erst 
Made thee the brightest of night’s sparkling gems ? 
In ancient days, the tillers of the soil 
Who dwelt along the valley of the Nile, 
Hailed thee the watch-dog of fair Egypt’s land; 
For, when the earth was scarred and seamed with thirst, 
They scanned the heavens for thy friendly light, 
Till, in the southern sky thou stood’st above 
The far-off sources of that noble stream, 
And timely warning gave of swelling floods 
That else, with sudden ruin might o’erwhelm. 


But now thy ancient mission is fulfilled, 
Toward what far goal dost thou, with mighty sweep, 
Hold thy resistless course? With rapid flight 
Thou speedest on, across the shoreless sea 
Of the unbounded universe of space, 

Till, lost to us by Time’s unceasing flow, 
Some other firmament shall welcome thee, 
The brightest jewel in its starry vault. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Computsory Epvucation.—Children have rights in 
this matter. A child is entirely dependent upon his 
parents. He has a right to his life, clothing, and food. 
If his parents should deny him any of these, the State 
would interfere for his protection. He also has a right 
to some sort of a training which will enable him to live 
after he passes from the control of his parents. In this 
country, a free education is offered him ; and, as educa- 
tion is continually improving in quality and is becoming 
more universal, without it he will be at a great disad- 
vantage in the struggle of life. Therefore he has a 
right to demand that his parents shall not deprive him 
of it, either before or after he is old enough to appre- 
ciate its value. But if his parents should do so, some 
higher power ought to interfere in his behalf—T. P. 
Marryatt, Kenosha, Wis. 

Tue Marytanp Scuoou System.—Keep it before 
the people, that the public school system of the State 
(Baltimore city not included) costs only $8.87} a year 
for every child actually under instruction ; and that this 
sum includes, in addition to the salary of the teacher, 
all other expenses, — building, repairs, fuel, salaries of 
examiners, per diem of school commissioners, books, 


stationery, and “incidentals of every kind.” Compar- 
ing efficiency with cost, the United States can show no 
system equal to ours.—Maryland School Journal. 


Fatsk Economy.—The principle of hiring cheap 
teachers for the Summer term is false economy.—Supt. 
Mahoney, Kenosha, Wis. 

In toe Erementary Scuoo.s, I repeat it, the in- 
terests of all are alike, whether for the first four years 
only, or for eight. There is much that is common be- 
tween these children, even though fortune has favored 
some and frowned on others. In the first place, the 
poor boy and girl are destined to manhood or woman- 
hood as well as the child that is “born with a silver 
spoon in its mouth,” and that manhood or womanhood 
has a meaning as deep, as awful and mysterious for one 
as the other In the second place, whatever difference 
there may be between them as to wealth or poverty, 
both are born to the same great inheritance of American 
citizenship. The ballot, in the caucus and at the polls, 
's in the hands of both, and here one counts for just as 


much as the other. In the third place, they are both 
to assume their places in society and in the family. 

® consequences of the relations which they sustain 
80 on in widening circles of influence for all time.— 
A. J. Rickoff, in Ohio Ha. Monthly. 


not directors of teach- 
*rs’ seminaries shall rather seek to conduct the pupil- 


teachers, by their own experience, to simple and clear 
principles, than to give them theories for their guid- 
ance; and, with this end in view, primary schools shall 


be joined to all teachers’ seminaries, where the pupil- 
teachers may be practised in the art of teaching.— 
Prussian Law. 


A Rarionat Philadelphia 
Record asks: Why prate about compulsory education 
when the number of school-sittings in this city is not at 
all adequate to the wants of those children who wish to 
go to school, and have no other alternative but igno- 
rance? Milwaukee, Washington City, Chicago, and 
New York, all clamor for more school-sittings. Chicago 
needs 10,000 sittings more than at present to accommo- 
date the children who wish to go to school, who knock 
at the doors for admittance, and gain it, if at all, only 
by a degree of over-crowding, which is absolutely perni- 
cious. Would it not be well to provide properly for 
voluntary pupils before enacting a law to compel the at- 
tendance of the involuntary class? After this provis- 
ion is made, some means certainly should be adopted to 
secure the attendance of those who reject the means of 
instruction; for if sound political economy and public 


morality and security are the arguments which justify 
taxation for the support of free schools, logic demands 
that neither parental selfishness nor remissness, nor the 
follies of childhood should be suffered to defeat the pur- 
pose of this public outlay.— Chicago Weekly Journal. 


Hiener Epucation ror Women.—The number of 
young women in the country who desire to pursue col- 
legiate and higher courses of study, but are unable to 
meet the pecuniary requirements, is continually increas- 
ing; and a large majority of this class are students of 
high character and fine scholarship, The gift of that 
culture so liberally bestowed upon young men is denied 
to them; and either the aim for higher culture is relin- 
quished, or the long, hard struggle with poverty begins, 


resulting too often in the discouragement and failure 
which timely aid might have turned into success.— 
Florence M. Cushing, Report of Mass. Soc. of Univ. Ed. 
for Women. 


An Assurpity Our System.—Occa- 
sionally a grumble is heard about the luxurious appoint- 
ments of our school system, but its most costly luxury 
is, in my judgment, that absurd arrangement by which 
each teacher is subjected to an annual election. It costs 
the city hundreds of thousands of dollars annually, and 
for all this outlay no benefit accrues, but positive in- 
jury. It is a contrivance for spending money for what 
is worse than nothing. Instead of improving the char- 
acter of the instruction, it actually renders it far less 
valuable. This annual election is not only the cause of 
a worse than useless expenditure of a larger sum of 
money, but itis a cruelty. It subjects the conscientious 
and faithful teacher to a painful ordeal, And the suf- 
fering from this trial is not limited to the day of elec- 
tion,—it is a thorn in the flesh during the whole year. 
It is a running of the gauntlet, and nothing less can be 
made of it. As the time of election draws near, the 
teachers are not unfrequently reminded, in a jocose 
manner, that they are “on the anxious seats.” In 
years far back I have heard members of the committee 
thoughtlessly use such language to teachers,—not mean- 
ing, certainly, to wound their feelings, — and I thought 
they might have appropriately replied in the language 
of the pelted frogs in the fable. This constantly impend- 
ing annual election is well imaged to my mind by the 
sword of Damocles. Its effect both upon the teachers 
and the teaching is injurious. The teacher must have 


a love for his profession, or he can not or will not work 
in it to the best advantage. But what more effectual 
contrivance could be devised for dampening the ardor 
of the professional teacher’s love for his calling, than to 


set him up annually as a target for arrows to be shot at 
from behind the screen of the secret ballot ?—John D. 
Philbrick, Supt. of Public Schools. 


COLLEGE GOVERNMENT. 


BY AN UNDER-GRADUATE. 


College is not a family. There is not the familiarity 
that exists in the family. The faculty and students are 
strangers, at least for the first part of the course. Filial 
affection is not felt on the one hand, nor paternal on 
the other. The student has not that confidence in the 
faculties’ wisdom and benevolence that he has in that 
of his parent. He has none of that sense of obligation 
for support and favors. He knows that the professors 
are paid for their labor,—if not so well as they should be, 
so well that a plenty of equally competent men would 
be glad to take their places. They are not responsible 


for him at the law. They furnish him no protection . 


from evil-doers without the college, and practically none 
from those within it. The only respect in which the 
faculty holds the place of a parent is its power to control 
the student’s conduct. Indeed, it will not do to push 
this analogy. The faculty’s control is absolute so long 
as he remains a member of the college; while that of 
the parent is non-restrained by law, and he may not 
expel his child. Authority in college is thus felt by 
itself, unaccompanied by any of those influences and 
considerations which attend and reconcile to its exercise 
in the family. In other words, the regimen of a college 
is that of a government, not that of a family. 

All government is liable to be tyrannical, and especially 
unjust. Certain forms of government and civil institu- 
tions have been proved to be desirable for the protection 
of the governed; in particular, an independent judi- 
ciary, fixed penalties for crimes, and prohibition of pun- 
ishment except on conviction by jury. Let us look at 
the college government, and see how far the rights of 
the subject are protected by any such provisions. Un- 
limited power is vested in a council appointed from 
without, called the Faculty. Not a single right is guar- 
anteed to the subject. No judiciary; no fixed penal- 
ties; all punishments by bills of attainder ;—add, an en- 
forced religion, with the chief executive, head of the 
church. Is not that Utopian ? 

A word now regarding the criminal procedure. I 
can speak only of one college, of which a professor has 
publicly declared that the faculty now punishes not for 
specific offences merely, but for character. To use his 
illustration,—when they find a student with a character 
that is “black all over,” they expel him, even though 
they can find “no particular spot.” This, he thinks, is 
an improvement on their former rule, which requires a 
particular offence. 

Under such a government, is it any Wonder that dis- 
order, and outrages occur? What community subjected 
to it would do better, or be better than the students ? 

Any government worthy the name has some advan- 
tages, and among them, those mentioned by President 
Chadbourne; viz., convenience of the subject, prosperity 
of his private pursuits, and the educating influence on 
character, inducing self-control under all law. These 
are the advantages of government over no government. 


They attend college government, I believe, in a very 
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low degree, while the latter is mischievous in at least 
four obvious respects : 

First, its constitution is in violation of all American 
It is in no sense representa- 
tive. The student feels himself no part of it. It is 
power imposed from without. Hence disloyalty is the 
rule, and taken for granted. Trial by jury would be 
impossible. 

Second, its administration is not sufficiently consistent 
and uniform to obtain for it respect as a power. It 
makes no attempt to enforce all its laws. It maintains 
its dignity rather than its code,—fealty rather than 
obedience. It would expel a man sooner for insulting 
an officer than for breaking any law. 4 

Third, its punishments neither protect society nor re- 
form the offender,—only prevent his obtaining an edu- 
cation. 

Fourth, it combines force with moral influence disas- 
trously to both. Authority is made weak and yielding, 
to conciliate. The professors’ educational influence on 
the student’s thought and character is half destroyed 
by the odium of government. 

I entered college with a good degree of respect for the 
college government. I have never been in conflict with its 
authority, as your mathematical editor can verify. But 
four years of observation of its workings have convinced 
me that it is the most demoralizing influence in the 
place. What then would I have? Simply a good 
police and a good jail. Whatever course of study and 
discipline the college proposes to certify that the stu- 
dent has taken while under its tuition, let it see that he 
faithfully pursues. Let the rights of the college, as 
landlord, if it sustains that relation, be protected by 
such regulations as are necessary. Let order and respect 
be maintained in the class-room. But let not the col- 
lege assume to meddle with the student’s private life. 
As justly might the owner of a plantation inflict rules 
of life on his laborers because they are dependent on 
him for employment, as a college on its students, be- 
cause it happens to possess a monopoly of the facilities 
for higher education. Advantage over one’s neighbor 
confers no right to regulate his life. This is instinct- 
ively felt by the student, and it leads him to take an 
attitude of resistance from the first. Some very obvious 
advantages would result from the plan here proposed : 

First, the government would have power enough, 
which it would not be deterred from exercising from 
fear of depopulating the college. 

Second, it would have fixed penalties for crimes, which 
penalties would be certain on conviction; and the student 
would not be punished for his character, as he certainly 
is under present college government. 

Third, the professor’s intellectual, moral, and religious 
influence would be increased by his being freed from 
the odium of government, just as that of the religious 
teacher has been, everywhere, since the separation of 
church and State. 

Fourth, the civil government would be respected. 
The mother who would be ashamed of her son if he 
were not rusticated once or twice, would not urge him 
to get himself in jail to gratify her pride. The student 
would feel himself a part of the government, or soon to 
be so, and that it had a right to exist. It would guar- 
antee him some rights. His patriotism and reverence 
for our laws would be developed; he would feel himself 
a citizen, a man, and not a monk; and he would be 
more likely to take honorable part in politics in after- 
life. 

Why must the American citizen in pursnit of an edu- 
cation, nearly at his majority, and by his previous edu- 
cation better qualified for self-control than most men at 
their majority, be subjected to a special, unjust, absolute, 
monastic government ? 


— It is the teacher’s character that determines the 
character of thé school; not what he does so much as 
what he is. The maxim is a true one: As is the 


teacher, so is the school.—J. Curris. 


NEW-ENGLAND 


NOTES ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC.—(L) 


BY M. MAC VICAR, Pu.D., LL.D., 
Principal State Normal and Training Sehool, Potsdam, N. Y. 


The following propositions, with their accompanying 
notes and suggestions, give in outline the general prin- 
ciples which should be regarded in teaching Arithmetic 
and other kindred subjects. They are intended for the 
teacher; hence the arrangement and form of language 
used : 

Proposition I. Let the work of each day be care- 
Sully p2pared. 

In doing this, the following should be regarded: 

4. Master so thoroughly the lesson assigned to the 
pupils that you can dispense with the use of the text- 
book in the recitation, except when dictating examples 
for the pupils to solve. 

Observe, this involves,— 

(a) Holding all the facts in the lesson in the mind 
as a wnit. 

(b) Perfect familiarity with the connection the les- 
son sustains to the pupil’s previous work and its 
bearing on his advanced work. 

2. Notice carefully the root-thoughts or important 
points in the lesson around which details are naturally 
grouped. Emphasize thoroughly these points in your 
teaching. 

3. Select with great care all the points in the lesson 
that need illustration, and prepare a method of present- 
ing each of these points before attempting to teach 
them. 

Observe, that to be successful in explaining difficult 
points,— 

(a) Your illustrations must be simple and familiar, 
yet striking and varied. 

(b) You must use small numbers which the pupils 
can hold in their minds without such an effort as will 
distract their attention from the point illustrated. 

(ec) You must present each step in your illustration 
separately, and in its logical order. 

Proposition II. Let the work in each recitation be 
SYSTEMATIC, DEFINITE, and POINTED, and let it be per- 
formed in @ SPIRITED manner. 

To secure this result, the following must be observed: 

1. Mark out for yourself a general plan for conduct- 
ing class-exercises, and adhere to it, subject to such 
modifications as the conditions and surroundings of 
your class may demand. 

Such a plan should include, at least, the following : 

(a) A method of disposing, without interrupting 
the work, of questions of order that may arise during 
recitation. 

(b) A definite time for pupils to present the diffi- 
culties they have met in studying the lesson assigned 
to them. 

(ec) A time and method for illustrating the pupil’s 
difficulties. 

(d) A method of rapidly and correctly testing each 
pupil’s knowledge of the work assigned. 

(e) A systematic plan for blackboard work, includ- 
ing order in going to and from the board, position 
of the board, form in which the work should be put on 
the board, and a method of correcting the work when 
finished. 

(f) A time and plan for oral exercises, and for 
written exercises upon the slates. 

2. Hold your pupils rigidly, in class exercises, to the 
work assigned. Let no side or useless details direct 
your own or the pupil’s attention from the real subject 
under discussion. 

This involves the following: 

(a) The work assigned in each advanced lesson in- 
cludes, without being stated, an explanation, when 
required, of any point previously discussed. 

(b) Explanations of difficulties, either by the 
teacher or pupils, are class-exercises; hence, each 
pupil should be held responsible to reproduce such 


explanations at any time after they are given. 
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(ce) While the strongest encouragement and fullest 
liberty should be given the pupils at the proper time 
and under proper restrictions to ask questions on the 
point under discussion, all useless and trifling ques- 
tions, and such as do not have direct reference to the 
subject, should be absolutedly excluded. 

3. Hold the pupils to being prompt and spirited in 
reciting or answering questions, and to being rapid and 
orderly in performing their work on the slate or black- 
board. 

Proposition III. Let the pupil’s mind in every 
case be put in the proper condition for the reception and 
digestion of the truth, preparatory to presenting each 
new subject. 

To be successful in doing this, observe carefully the 
following : 

1. The mind perceives and holds truth readily only 
when in an active state, and when the attention is se- 
cured. Hence the teacher must wake up the pupil’s 
mind, and excite an interest, either by sharp question- 
ing, or other methods, before a subject can be success- 
fully presented. ‘ 

2. To put the pupil in the right attitude to master a 
new point, the truths already acquired on which the 
new truth depends must be recalled and held vividly in 
the mind. Hence the teacher must carefully and sharply 
test him on his present knowledge, as a preparation for 
receiving and mastering the point to be presented. 


“ COMICALITIES OF THE PROFESSION.” 


In Tue Journat of March 7, the article under the 
above head, by Bell Lien Middleton, interested me so 
much that I resolved to do likewise, and give a little of 
my own funny experience. 

I began teaching at a very early age, and in a rural 
district, where I “boarded ’round.” Teachers who 
have never “boarded round ” have missed, with many 
inconveniences, many laughable experiences if not use- 
ful lessons. One woman, whose boarder I was for 
nearly three weeks, — although, for aught I know, she 
was born and bred a Yankee, — was confounded in the 
pronunciation of words in our language spelled alike ; 
like the Frenchman who, after his lesson in words end- 
ing in o-u-g-h, declared he had had “en-o-u-g-h!”’ 
though, unlike him, she did not know her own igno- 
rance. She declared reason and common-sense taught 
her that “ h-e-a-r-d” spelled heerd ; for if “h-e-a-r-d” 
spelled heard, then, of course, “ b-e-a-r-d ” would spell 
bird. Tobe sure! How plain! In the same neigh- 
borhood lived the man who was not “ fool enough to be- 
lieve the world turned over.” Like old Deacon Home- 
spun, he knew that if it did, the water would be spilled 
out of his mill-pond. 

In my extreme youth I thought I was obliged to go 
wherever the committee chose, to board, and my courage 
was better then than it would be now. I was to go to a 
new place, and a team came for me,—a sort of peculiar, 
toggled-up wagon and an old horse. The little boy, — 
my only pupil from that place, —and myself, with the 
surly father, got on. We went on all right for the first 
mile, when we turned abruptly into the woods, where 
the road was not quite perpendicular, rocky, and almost 
entirely untraveled. Here the man got out and walked, 
still holding the reins. By a series of chirrups, 
—“ git-up,” and “g’lang,” with cracks of the whip, — 
the old horse was prevailed upon to give a spring and a 
scrabble, which brought us up one rocky stair, where 
he paused to take breath, while the driver, as far behind 
as the length of the reins would admit, scrambled to 
the same level ; and then, encouraged as before, made a 
plunge for the next place where he could get a footing, 
and soon, until we reached the top, and a clearing, in 
which was the man’s home. Such was the getting up: 
now for the going down. In the morning, as the time 
drew near for my return to civilization and the school- 
room, one old wagon-body was chained upon another ; 
then a seat fastened, by some toggle, above that, where- 
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on the boy and I were placed; then one or two wheels 
were chained, and the horse having been attached, the 
surly father got up beside us, and off we went. I con- 
fess I should have preferred to walk, but that was out 
of the question, as the undergrowth in the woods grow- 
ing close to the road,— which was no better than a 
path,—was wet by the morning-dew, and would have sat- 
urated my clothes like a shower. Over rocks and steep 
declivities we descended, clinging desperately to the 
toggled-on seat, and looking anxiously at the precipices 
ahead and the chained wheel at the wagon-side. Of 
course we got down! that was not the wonder. That 
we did so without disaster seemed marvelous indeed. 

As I write, other ludicrous adventures, stowed away 
in my memory, come up, which present time and space 
forbid my relating ; and so I turn from them to school- 
blunders, some of which occurred during my school- 
going and some during my teaching experience. 

A little boy in reading, punctuated the sentence, 
“This squirrel was a reddish-brown color,” as follows : 
“ This — squirrel — was—a—red—dish, brown—color.” 
A youth made the sentence, “ What a piece of work is 
man,” read: “ What a piece of pork is man.” Another, 
reading “ A king is but a man, aman is but a worm,” 
informed us, “A king is but a man, a man is but a 
woman” ; which was not wholly untrue, as the teacher 
was a lady, by the name of Mann. In one reading- 
lesson, Washington’s mother was said to have departed 
this life in triumph, but the little girl who read it said 
she departed in a trumpet ; which was scarcely more 
laughable than the words, “she stood paralyzed,” ren- 
dered “she stood pulverized.” And last, but not least, 
a sentence something like this: “He went in, and 
there beheld an aged female stretched on a bedstead,” 
was given by a little maiden, in a clear voice, which 
could be distinctly heard in all parts of the room, as 
follows: “ He went in, and there beheld an aged family 
stretched on a bed-post.”’ 

At another time, if desirable, I may tell you of some 
of the schoolhouses wherein I have taught, and of an 
exhibition Which brought one of them down, literally. 

E. 0. P. 


A SYSTEM OF COMPOSITION.—(IL) 


BY MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 


SUBJECT L.: DESCRIPTION OF A FLOWER OR PLANT. 
LESSON. 

Each one of you must take for your subject a flower 
or plant with which you are familiar. I do not wish 
you, unless you have already studied botany, to give me 
the botanical name for the different parts of the flower 
or plant. I want merely a careful and accurate descrip- 
tion of just what your eyes see, and yours only. Do 
not ask father or mother, or any body, how the object 
you are going to describe appears. If you tell me the 
exact truth, I shall consider your composition excellent ; 
for if you learn to truthfully and precisely describe what 
your eyes see, after a time you can just as precisely de- 
scribe what your mental eyes see. 

Tell me about the color, the shape, the size of the 
plant; where it grows, how it grows; and, if you can, 
compare it, or any of its parts, with something else. 
Be careful not to mention any thing besides what you 
are describing, unless it is necessary to better explain 
your meaning, or unless, by way of illustration, it 
strengthens your description. If you do employ an 
illustration, or if you make one or more comparisons, 
do not let them occupy nearly as much space as the de- 
scription which you undertake. In every thing that is 
written, there is always a main thought, and the main 
thought should be made the most important in every 
respect. The exact description of the subject selected 
is your main thought. 

In making corrections in your compositions, I shall 
only change what is needful for your present instruc- 
tion. The better you know how to write, the more ex- 
acting will be my corrections. Sometimes I shall leave 


untouched an illustration or thought, simply because I 
see the suggestion of originality, even when, if I changed 
it, it would be much improved. But in the beginning, 
I must do nothing to discourage you, or render you 
timid, in the expression of your ideas. 


(Written by a girl just past her thirteenth birthday.] 


THE LITTLE BROWN PANSY. 
{The original.] 
What a ugly looking little brown flower! is 
your first thought when you see a Pansy; But 
if you look into it, and think about it, it 
seems to grow prettier, until the little pitiful 
face before you increases its small portion of 
beauty, and you end, by loving it. It is no 
wonder that to love that little flower you have 
to think about it, when it means thought, it 
comes from the word Penser to think. Do 
ans. P, P, not you think when you look at it of some 
Trans., poor little brown faced Elf who never is satis- 
fied with love he gets but is always pleding 
for more? And I believe flowers know when 
C, P, C, you love them for once I had A pink; when 
it was given to me; it was half dead, but I put 
it in tepid water, and cut the stem a little 
whenever it was dried up at the end so that 
, O, P, the water could it and it lived Twelve days in 
winter I used to put the vase in which the 
pink was on the window sill on warm. days. 
n8., One February afternoon warm before I took 
, Tr., P, my walk I put in the fresh air my Pink when 
I returned it was cold and I did not think 
about my poor little pink and I awoke in 
the morning to find the water around Pink 
frozen and though I thried warm water and 
other things it was in vain and It was dead. 
But it never dropped one of its petals. I 
think now of what its thoughts must ‘have 
been about my ungratefulness in return for 
its efforts to live to please me. The wind was 
its true friend during its life, and after death 
he resisted the desire to blow its Petals into 
the street below, and into the peoples faces, 
ans., P, and he tried that night to waken me by 
, A, thumping at my window all night. He has 
been my bitter enemy ever since and blows 
into my face whenever I turn a corner as if to 
reproach me for the death of this friend. 
, O, P, C, There are some handsome Pansy’s all Purple 
and Maroon velvet, and soft yellow down; 
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them of a little Fairy skating over the frost 
on your window pane, and dressed in a short 
dress of Purple velvet trimmed with yellow 
, ©, A, down in the place of fur, and shoes of purple 
, A,'A, velvet also trimmed with yellow fur and a cap 
of the same. But the little brown Pansy has 
its charm. Perhaps when its Companions 
stepped up to nature to receive their beauty, 
,O, O, A, A, the little brown Pansy looked as if to reproach 


ans., A, 


Yo> 


BA 


was given the beauty of a little country maid 


shy wistful way at you when you admired its 
mates. But when you do take it up it does 
not know its power in making your imagina- 
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was half dead; but I put it in tepid water, and cut the 
stem a little wherever it was dried up at the end, so 
that the water could circulate through it, and it lived 
twelve days. 
was on the window-sill, on warm days. One warm Feb- 
ruary afternoon, before I took my walk, I put my pink 
in the fresh air. When I returned, it was cold and I 
did not think about my poor little flower and awoke in 
the morning to find the water frozen around it; though 
I tried warm water and other things, it was in vain. It 
was dead. But it never dropped one of its petals. I 
think now of what its thoughts must have been about 
my ungratefulness in return for its efforts to live to 
please me. The wind was its true friend during its life, 
and after death, he resisted the desire to blow its petals 
into the street below, and into peoples faces. Thatnight, 
he tried to waken me by thumping at my window till 
morning. He has been my bitter enemy ever since and 
blows into my face whenever I turn a corner, as if to re- 
proach me with the death of this friend. 

There are some pansies all purple and maroon velvet 
and soft yellow down; they are beautiful. When you see 
them, you think of a little fairy skating over the frost 
on your window-pane, and dressed in a short dress of 
purple velvet trimmed with yellow down in the place of 
fur. Her shoes are purple velvet and also trimmed 
with fur. She wears a cap of the same, 

But the little, brown pansy hasitscharm. Perhaps when 
its companions stepped up to nature to receive their 
beauty, the little brown pansy looked reproachfully at 
its Maker for not giving beauty to it also; and it was 
given the beauty of a little, country maid, shy, brown, 
and retiring and looking wistfully at you when you ad- 
mired its mates. But when you do take it up, it does 
not know its power in making your imagination work. 
I could write thousands of stories about pansies while 
looking at, one and the flower seems to have the power 
like a looking-glass to respond to one’s feelings. Smile 
at apansy and it smiles back; but never look cross at a 
pansy for it has not the ungraciousness to be able to 
look cross in return. So it is not fair. Perhaps some 
poor, heart-broken woman gave the name of hearts- 
ease to it, and perhaps, with its bright, pleading looks, 
it won the love which overflowed from her poor heart. 


“A PICTURE OF A SCHOOL-ROOM.” 


BY MARY P. COLBURN, 


Were I one of Nature’s favored ones, I would, in a 
they are beautiful you think when you see/ very artistic and finished manner, draw for your inspec- 
tion a plan of a school-room of which I know. But 
being only a benighted traveler in the mazes of lines 
and curves, I may be pardoned for a word-picture instead. 

This school-room bears a very good reputation, as 
school-rooms go, and I think inspectors for defects 
would pass it complacently by, in search of more open- 
faced and glaring faults than it displays. 
its maker for not giving it beauty also and it| well, is one of many “up-town,” and the locality is 
sufficiently aristocratic. 
shy, brown and retiring and looking in that} fence surround it, and altogether it is an ornament to 
its street and neighborhood. The white-washers crit- 
ically examine its walls once a year or so, and, if they 


It stands 


A neat yard and pretty iron 


tion work. I could write thousands of stories} do not always leave a lime deposit, it is because the 


C. about Pansies while looking at one and the 
flower seems to have the power to respond 

, A, Tr.,P, C, to feeling like a looking glass; smile at a 
P pansy and it smiles back, but never look 
crossly at a Pansy for it has not the disagree- 


2,0, A, A, A, P, ness to be able to look crossly so it is not|day, to induce a more than tropical heat. 
ample room for the four or five dozen little foot-passen 
P, gave the name of Heartsease to it and perhaps| pers, and their resting-places are neat and tidy. 
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P; fair. Perhapssome poor heart broken woman 
C 

with its bright pleading looks it won the love 
O, O, O, which overflowed with the blood from her 
0,P,0,0,0,0, poor broken heart and perhaps the black parts 


THE LITTLE BROWN PANSY. 
(Corrected.] 
What an ugly-looking, little, brown flower! is your first 
thought when you see a pansy. But if you look into it, 


incrustations of the previous dressing remain intact. 
Things are in good order about this school-room, and 
there is no need for a call to either carpenter or mason. 
The furnace works well! indeed, it is very easy, any 


There is 


But, you will say, there are scores of just such school- 
rooms, — why call attention to this particular one? I 
know there are scores exactly like it, — the more’s the 
nity / and that is why I desire to take for a sample one 
of which I am enabled to speak intelligently. 

I haven’t told you yet as much about this school-room 
as I mean to, for one very important part of it remains 


and think about it, it seems to grow prettier, until the untold ; Fy e., its means of ventilation. The rouas is, to 


little, pitiful face before you increases its small portion 
of beauty, and you end by loving it. It is no wonder 


form, a rectangle, with the desks arranged lengthwise. 


that to love that little flower, you have to think about On one of the long sides are two doors, and the teach 


it, when it means thought; it comes from the word 
penser (to think). 


er’s platform is also on this side. 
Do you not think, when you look at/ are two windows, large and high and deep, making four 
it, of some poor, little, brown-faced elf who is never on which to depend for light and air. 


On each short side 


There is also on 


] h ts but is al leadi 
with the back side a ventilator, so-called, consisting of an 


for more? And I believe flowers know when you love 


them. Once I had a pink, When it was given to me, itlupright box, a foot and a half square, reaching to the 


I used to put the vase in which the pink. 
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ceiling, with two square holes in it, one at the top, the 
other at the bottom. 

Now, then, for my point. Here come in the fifty 
children, from every where and every thing. The teacher 
knows that, at nine o’clock, the air is pure and whole- 
some, and genially warm and comfortable. The ven- 
tilator is open, and things are all ready to commence 
the day’s labor. But at ten, how is it? Look at the 
little faces; the bright-red of the good oxygenated blood, 
brought in from the blessed “out-doors,” has changed 
its complexion. If you are any kind of a barometer, you 
know it is time for you to do something. But here you 


are, limited to two doors, four windows, and two holes 


in the wall. There comes to be an absolute necessity 
for a change of atmosphere, and how shall you do it? 
“Open the window, of course.” Very easily said, my 
friend; but whose dear child is that sitting directly 
under that window? Everybody cries, “Open the 
window and let in the pure air;” but somehow that 
mother hasn’t yet been discovered who is willing the 
victim of such a draft shall be her child! “Open the 
door!” Yes, the door is open, both of them are open; 
but the heated hall doesn’t send in a very great quan- 
tity, and fifty pairs of lungs pump that in in a very 
short period. ‘“ Where’s your ventilator ? Doesn’t that 
work?” O, yes; it works very well,—would ventilate 
a living-room where are only a family, quite sufficiently, 
—but here is the aggregate of a dozen families! If you, 
yourself, are suffering, why, the easiest and nicest thing 
is to get up, walk around, go to exercising on some- 
thing; but all these fifty can not take leave of their 
seats and their senses as well, and do an approved bit of 
racing! Ido approve most heartily of abundant exer- 
cise among children, and quite as heartily of pure air 
but it is easy to see that the limits of a session, with all 
the demands upon every minute, will not allow of many 
stampedes ! 

In the meantime, we are all suffering, and must suffer 
for the want of that which is the freest gift of God! 
With forty miles deep of pure air all around this world 
of ours, we yet shut up scores of lives within as pace 
where one person should not stay three hours without a 
change! At recess the change can be made beautifully, 
and is, no doubt; but looking ahead to that precious 
time doesn’t help matters now. It is all wrong! This 
long-mooted question of ventilation has never yet been 
“aired” sufficiently; if it had, our public buildings 
would be in a better condition than they are to-day. 

Long ago, before the Boston schools were thought of, 
some enterprising individuals lent their skill toward 

the erection of a few Pyramids in a heathen country. 
I don’t know as they ever had a discussion as to how 
these little affairs should be ventilated, but true it is 
they hit it somehow, and those ancient structures of a 
people whom we are pleased to call barbarians, present 
the singular phenomenon of a style of ventilation with 
which we, as civilized, have never been able to com- 
pete! 

lf a man builds a house to live in himself, he is at 
liberty to construct itas he pleases; but he has no right 
to oblige any body else to submit to serious discomfort 
and misery because of his whims or ignorance. So, in 
this matter of school-houses, it seems to me to be notb- 
ing less than wicked to huddle scores of human beings 
together, where they can’t help themselves, into rooms 
where the fresh air can not be obtained without harm 
to some of the number. 

There is a great secret connected with this matter of 
enforced impure air, — it has a more pernicious effect 
upon the brains of the pupils, than it has upon their 
comfort even; and when you miss pure air from the 
lungs, you will miss, in a greater degree, sense from the 
brain, for brains can not do their duty if the blood which 
feeds them is poisoned with impurity ! 

This school-room, then, so pretty as it is every other 
way, is wanting sadly in this one great essential,—it is 
not built with an eye open to the best good of those 

who have to stay in it for the chief part of every day, 


year in and year out! The teacher doesn’t want to 
open the windows on to the little fellows, neither does 
she want them to try to thrive (?) on carbonic-acid gas! 
Will you please tell me which of these two evils is the 
least ? 

The school-houses which are being erected now are 
arranged with a view toward this great necessity; but 
that doesn’t help the thousands who attend school in 
other buildings where this point has not been attended 
to, so my question is still patent. 

If I could call attention to this fact, and feel that the 
persons having the thing in charge would look critically 
into some of the older buildings, with a view to remedy- 
ing this serious defect, rather than cast quite so much 
of complaint on the poor teacher, I should know that 
many a weak little suffering piece of humanity would 
revel in his hours of labor, for he would be drawing 
from the one great healing element, while sick and well 
would alike be blessed. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this a should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. 


SOLUTIONS. 


ProBLEM 9.—In throwing a cent into the air 3 times it 
comes down in some order of heads and tails: what is the 
probability of its coming in the same order the next 6 throws, 
or of its coming the 36th like the 35th, 100th like the 99th, or 
any number like the one preceding; 6 throws being one series ? 

L. E. FARNHAM. 


The chance that either assigned face of the cent be up 
after one throw, is$; and that the same face be up n 
successive throws, is ($)". When n= 6, the answer 
to the first part of the question is g,; when n = 2, the 
chance that the 36th is like the 35th, the 100th like the 
99th throw, is 4, if I understand the meaning of the 
problem. Wma. Hoover. 


PROBLEM 12.—What plane triangle is that, the natural tan- 
gents of whose angles are whole numbers to radius unity ? 
WILLIAM HOOVER. 


Let x, y, and z be the natural tangents of the angles 
of the required triangle. Then, by trigonometry, we 
have the relation, etyte=ayz.... (1). 

The least positive value of 2, y, orz is unity. Let 
=1; then (1) becomes y+2—=ye—1.... (2), 
an obvious solution of which is y= 2, and 
Hence, the angles are 45°, 63° 26’ 6”, and 71° 33’ 54”. 

Wma. Hoover. 


PROBLEM 13.—Find length of a tight band passing around 
two wheels, 10 and 5 feet respectively in diameter, revolving in 
the same direction, on parallel axes 40 feet apart. E. W. W. 


Put 10 ft. 2R, 5 ft. = 2r, 40 ft.— D. Then the 
length required is expressed by 
a(R-+r)+2 [D+ (R = 103.71-+ fet. 


Wma. Hoover. 


— The following persons have answered the puzzle of 
«“ Magister” (JournaL, Feb. 14, p. 102), by saying 
that the line 2-4, formed by uniting the trapezoid and 
triangle, will not be astraightline: W. F. B., H. R. G., 
Wm. Hoover, S. H. Parsons, J. W. Doughty, G. W. 
Keys, A. Wanner, G. Bennet, E. H.C., 8. C. Gould, 
Jas. Waters, and J. M. Maxwell. The truth of this is 
so evident that we omit the proofs given.—[ Ep. 


PROBLEMS. 

Prosiem 18.—Show that the difference of the seg- 
ments of a side of a triangle formed by the contact of the 
inscribed circle, is a geometrical mean between the dif- 
ference of the segments of the same sidé formed by the 
perpendicular from, and the difference of the segments 
formed by the bisector of, the vertical angle. 

Wa. Hoover. 


Prosiem 19.—Given four diameters of an ellipse : 
can the ellipse be constructed by mechanical means ? 
Mary 8. Casz. 


Prozsizm 20.— What is the sum of the series, 


to infinity, 8.0.4, 


.|of any subject. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


THE SAUVEUR SYSTEM AS APPLIED TO LATIN 
AND GREEK. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

With the many important questions that are occupying the 
minds of educational directors throughout the country, it is 
not strange that careful consideration is now demanded con- 
cerning the advisability of adopting a more natural method for 
teaching Latin and Greek in our schools and colleges, 

A careful computation of the time spent upon these two 
languages, and the results obtained, when compared, — or 
rather contrasted,—with the progress made in the methods now 
employed to make the student practically acquainted with the 
sciences, can not fail to awaken in the educator a desire to 
take hold of a reform here with both hands, earnestly. Those 
words of Sumner’s, that ‘‘ Waste or sacrifice of time is waste 
or sacrifice of life,’’ have here a peculiar force. 

True, say our professors; but we have not that which we 
need, a plan, —a method that shall bring the results desired ; 
the new text-books which have, from time to time, appeared 
may have been a bettering, a broadening of the old, well-beaten 
highway, but they are not the breaking out of a new road, an 
air-line to the desired point, a point beyond the old terminus. 

This work, we claim, has been begun, and is being carried 
on by Dr. Sauveur,— who has worked such a reform in the 
method of teaching the French language, of which so many of 
our leading institutions to-day give testimony,—with a success 
that his rare talents as a teacher, and his marked literary ability 
can not fail to insure. We have, in this new publication, 
“Talks with Cesar, de Bello Gallico,’’ the method so much 
needed, resolved to a clearness, a simplicity that carries with 
it a conviction of success. Read with care, the ‘‘ Introduction 
to the Teachings of Ancient Languages,’’ where the author of 
this admirable text-book has so concisely and powerfully stated 
his reasons and convictions that this plan is practicable, re- 
membering that this belief is in part founded upon the success 
obtained from an experimental class at his summer school in 
Amherst, and by its continued success at his School of Lan- 
guages in New York. 

The quotations in this introductory work from Montaigne, 
John Stuart Mill, and Professor Hadley, are but the expression 
of the thoughts of many others, for there are every where to 
be found men of talent; but men who have a creative power, 
combined with such an ability for execution as has Dr. Sauveur, 
no; for this is genius, and of a kind rarely met with. 

One of our most noted linguists, himself undertook for a 
time the direction of the study of Latin with a-friend’s child, 
by giving him a careful translation of each line of the text, 
thus making him feel at once the force of the language, and 
giving him in the outset an impetus that his brothers did not 
acquire from their conscientious work in the Latin grammar. 
Unfortunately for the public, this enterprise was confined to 
the private school-room of his little friend; but here in this 
work of Dr. Sauveur is the same idea carried out, elaborated 
into a system, a thorough trial of which will ensure results 
hitherto considered impossible. 

To those who are ever ready to denounce innovations, may 
we not suggest that to study that which has such a bearing, is 
better than to shun or condemn it. This is a matter of no 
trivial importance, and by no means unworthy the most thought- 
ful attention. We can not too strongly attack drudgery in 
schools, or too strongly recommend that the teacher follow the 
order of the mental faculties, making evident each link in the 
chain, not to seatter or smother. To create resources where 
destitution has been, is genius ; and that seems to be the vital 
point of this work. The graduate of our colleges feels that 
his Latin and Greek are accretions barnacled to him by his 
teachers and text-books. Do we not need a more healthful 
growth ? 

The toil and absorption of the mind in mechanically mem- 
orizing a multitude of rules and exceptions,—many of which 
are at the time meaningless to the student,—is certainly cramp- 
ing to the thinking-faculties, and any teacher will allow that 
to waken the mind to investigation, to rouse reason, rather 
than to strengthen memory alone, is necessary for the mastery 
Then, should we be longer satisfied with a 
system that instils patient and persevering application alone ? 
This is all-important, but not all-sufficient. Let us rather 
take hold of this work with an energy that can not be monop- 
olized by the reformers themselves, as it lies at the root of all 
success, whether in invention or execution. ‘‘ Timid blows do 
not tell much on any great work.” 

There is a floating idea in the minds of the public, that this 
system for Latin, is the same as that practiced by Professor 
Heness and Dr. Sauveur for the modern languages; that stu- 
dents are to be taught to use the Latin for familiar conversa- 
tion, to talk of telegraphs and telephones, of articles of dress 
and diet unknown to the ancients,—this would be as impossible 
as it would be ridiculous. The idea, on the contrary, is to go 
back to the time of Cesar, to make the beauty and power of 
Cesar’s language to be felt and understood by the student. 


Ah! but that is impracticable, is again the echo. No; few 
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things are impracticable, if in themselves they are desirable; 
failure usually results from want of application rather than 
lack of means. At all events, this is an instance when to 
doubt should not be to abstain, but to make trial. 

Every sentence of Dr. Sauveur, on the subject of this great 
enterprise, rings out an affirmation; and Emerson says “ Re- 
form is affirmation.”” When this book shall be once intro- 
duced for trial, there will probably be found teachers who will 
be afraid of finding themselves ‘‘ Innocents Abroad,” when 
once out of sight of their old landmarks,—the old Latin 
Grammars, ete.; and feel but dismay that their daily prom- 
enades through the familiar highways of Bonus, bona, bonum ; 
Hic, hee, hoc; Abam, abas, abat ; and the like, have be- 
come things of the past. But will not this be the strongest 
proof possible that it is not the classics, but the Latin grammar 
alone that they know so well how to teach? The staging 
should not be built with such consummate care and skill that 
there be no time or space for the structure. In any new en- 
terprise, it needs enthusiasm to stimulate attempts; this pre- 
supposes that he who undertakes this work will bring to it a 
progressive spirit, that shall break through routine and raise 
the standard of scholarship. Of course there will be obstacles, 
—of course there will be attack; but Dr. Johnson once said, 
“Every real thought knocks the thought out of somebody.” 
And of this we feel assured, that if we take up this work with 
the spirit of its indefatigable author, time will certainly si- 

Brookline, Mass., 1878. 


THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
WHAT SHALL WE WEAR? 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I write in behalf of some lady teachers whom I know, and 
with whom the question of dress is a very important one in 
connection with the approaching meeting of the ‘‘ American 
Institute of Instruction,”’ I believe there are very many ladies 
who would like to know whether they could attend the meet- 
ing and feel ‘‘comfortable,’”’ socially, in the hotel parlors, 
without any silk dress. I would suggest that there be a full 
discussion of that subject by the ladies themselves, in your col- 
umns. If those whose salaries and other circumstances allow 
of their having “‘ nice clothes,’’ will exercise a little self-denial, 
and the less fortunate sisters will show a good deal of moral 
courage, I believe the sum total of happiness may be greatly 
increased, A. H. 8. 

Stamford, Conn., March 20, 1878. 


{Our fair correspondent has opened a discussion which is 
ever new, although as old as the race,—‘‘ Wherewithal shall we 
be clothed ?’’—a question which troubles the ladies exceedingly, 
especially whenever they plan for a vacation-trip, by land or 
sea, by river or lake, mountain or city. Gentlemen always 
know what to wear, and not a moment’s trouble or care comes 
to them on this account. You will see them at the mountains 
next July in their business or school suits, with a small valise 
in hand containing a change of linen. But alas for the ladies! 
who shall decide the important questions raised by ‘‘ A. H. S.’’? 
For one member, we can say, wear a good, plain suit,—silk, if 
you choose,—but not your best,—such an one as you would not 
worry about all night, if it should get torn on the rocks while 
climbing Mt. Washington, or soiled at The Crawford’s dining- 
table. Don’t carry a Saratoga trunk full_of overskirts; but 
with a wrapper in your carpet-bag, go independently, that your 
baggage would not encumber you as a pedestrian, if you wish 
to find health and strength among the hills as a summer tramp. 
Don’t spend your hard-earned money on trails or pull-backs, 
for these will not be comely among the mountains, and will 
hinder your excursions and the pleasure of your vacation tour. 
We think that every true lady at the Institute will honor your 
independence as well as your good sense; and our last word, 
that it is wise to wear one good dress, and leave the “nice 
clothes’’ to the fashion-followers and worshippers, is the opin- 
ion of Tue EpIrTor, 

And President of the Am. Inst. of Instruction. 

P. S.—We hope to hear from the ladies. ] 


PRELIMINARY WORK IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

In answer to your correspondent “ A. B.,”’ in Tae JoURNAL 
for March 14, I will cheerfully give my method of presenting 
the History of the English Language, condensed into a dozen 
lessons, intended for a class of beginners in English literature. 
Three different classes had already studied Quackenbos’s 
Rhetoric, and of course had copies of this work. I began 
with Lesson VL., page 34, and arranged the next twenty-seven 
pages, as far as page 61, into a envenient number of topics, 
named, numbered, and arranged'Ur the class to study. They 
were then studied and recited after the usual manner of his- 
tory or physiology. This was the foundation of the work. 
Now, in addition to this stated work, I was enabled by refer- 
ence to Swinton’s Rambles Among Words, De Vere’s Studies 
in English, Shepard’s History of the English Language, and 
various other works to “fillin” orally much additional ma- 


terial under each topic. For my own benefit, I cut out these 
27 pages from Quackenbos and had them bound up separately 
with extra leaves and wide margins for notes, and “ catch 
words,’’ to enable me to prepare rapidly and thoroughly for 
each recitation. Illustrations and examples were readily ob- 
tained from the books just named. Hadley’s History of the Lan- 
guage, appended to Webster’s Unabridged (and sold separately 
for 25 cents), supplied all the needed specimens of English to 
illustrate the various changes which the language has sustained. 
I required the class to take full notes of the oral instruction. 
About ten lessons were sufficient for this, after which a thor- 
ough review of the whole, by topics, was required. The class 
was made up of boys and girls, from 16 to 19, who proposed to 
study English literature for two terms. If the pupils were to 
pursue the study for over a year, I should prefer to take some 
elementary book, like Shepard’s History of the English Lan- 
guage, and go rapidly through it by topics. The expense of an 
extra book would be an objection to this method. Clark’s 
Elements of the English Language is another excellent work 
for this purpose. In the last part of Hart’s Rhetoric, the 
teacher may find an admirable and concise article on the his- 
tory of our language. For my own part, I never found any 
thing better than the sections from Quackenbos which I have 
mentioned. One class which I taught did not have a copy of 
any rhetoric, and as our text-book (Underwood) was not in- 
tended to supply this need, I undertook to teach the topics 
orally, based as before upon Quackenbos. This works well, 
except that itis much more laborious for the teacher. To 
many this preliminary work may appear unnecessary, but it 
seems to me highly important that the young student of our 
literature should know at least the simple elementary facts 
concerning the history of our language, before he attempts to 
study the English texts. 

Permit me to call the attention of teachers to Eugene Law- 
rence’s Romance Period, English Literature Primer, Harper’s 
“‘ Half-Hour Series,” price 25 cents. In its 150 pages the 
reader will find one of the most interesting accounts ever writ- 
ten of the “romance period,’’ from Chaucer to Bacon. No 
better book could be put into the hands of young people, to 
stimulate them to read the great writers of our literature. 
No reader of Harper’s Weekly need be told that Mr. Lawrence 
is one of the most charming and picturesque writers of the 
day, especially on historical subjects. 

Boston, March, 28, 1878. 


3,000 MISTAKES OF GRAMMARIANS. 

8. ‘* The Germans say, ‘Ich wollte lieber,’ and ‘ wollte’ and 
‘would’ are analagous.””—[Jour. of Ed., No. 1438, p. 207.] 

So far as ‘would’ corresponds with ‘ wollte,’ it is not an 
auxiliary, not a mere relational word, and it is commonly fol- 
lowed by a dependent infinitive. When, however, ‘ would’ 
corresponds with ‘ wuerde,’ itis a relational word, or auxil- 
iary. Two distinct notional words are NEVER found in a com- 
pound form of a verb. ‘I would rather,’ like the German 
‘Ich wollte lieber,’ when ‘ wolte’ is subjunctive, expresses the 
conditioned desiring of something as preferred: ‘had rather’ 
expresses the conditioned holding of a preference. Both forms 
are legitimate, as is also ‘I should rather.’ If intelligently 
used, ‘I would rather’ is distinct in significance. If the dis- 
tinction is not such that one of the forms would make the 
speaker misrepresent his thought, he is at liberty to consult 
his taste which to use. Whilst the analogy of ‘ wollte lieber,’ 
and ‘would rather’ holds, the mistake was in urging it as if 
‘I would rather’ were simpler in construction than ‘I had 
rather,’ and were antagonistic to ‘ had rather,’ not simply dis- 
tinct from it. 

Of ‘I had rather,’ ‘I would rather,’ and ‘I should rather,’ 
more in another connection, and expressly of their marking 
propositions as conditioned. I. D. 


KNOWLEDGE ACQUIRED FOR EXAMINATION. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I find, in Tue JourRNAL of last week, the following para- 
agraph: 

Knowle@ge acquired merely with a view to examination or 
recitation, is usually very shallow and imperfect, and soon 
passes out of the mind when the occasion that prompted the 
effort is passed.—Dr. Whewell. 

Here is an interesting subject for discussion. Dr. Whewell’s 
declaration may be questioned, unless its truthfulness depends 
entirely upon the force to be given to the word merely. 
There is a powerful incentive to master any subject about 
which it is certain that one will be questioned, and must have 
something to say. The larger proportion of the studying that 
is done, whether by the young at school, or by men in profes- 
sional life, is prompted by this incentive. The expectation of 
speaking on the subject generally relates to some definite time, 
as with the lawyer preparing his briefs for the court-room, or 
the clergyman in writing his sermons. So with the student at 
school. He feels that at his recitation he will be called upon 
to say something on the subject he is studying, and this spurs 
him to diligence in learning as much as possible about it. Nor 
is it true that such knowledge “‘ passes out of the mind”’ more 
quickly than that acquired without that incentive. Still, if 


A. F. BLAISDELL. 


the student feels that the acquirement is merely for that occa- 
sion, and does not view it as adding to the general store of in- 
formation that will be wanted for all occasions, it will undoubt- 
edly prove of less value to him, and be sooner forgotten. 

I am reminded here of what Cicero said to the judges, in his 
oration, Pro Archia Poeta: “‘ An tu existimas suppetere nobis 
posse, god quotidie dicamus, in tanta varietate rerum, nisi ani- 
mos nostros doctrina excolamus?’’ Do you think it possi- 
ble that we could find a supply for our daily speeches, when 
discussing such a variety of matters, unless we were to culti- 
vate our minds by the study of literature ?” Itis not likely 
that Cicero, in reading any work of a purely literary character, | 
could always see definitely when there would be occasion for 
the use of what he learned from it, but the certainty of its 
coming into practical use at some time was what quickened 
his zeal in the study of it. And this, too, led him to the thor- 
ough study and mastery of Plato. He said, ‘‘I have read 
Plato with the greatest diligence and exactness, over and over 
again.’’ R. L. PERKINS, 

Boston, March 21, 1878. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

QuERY 27. The question is, ‘ WillI gain or lose, if I buy 112 
shares,’’ etc. The gain is, I suppose, 1 percent. ButI should 
criticise the form of the question. It should not read will I 
gain or lose; but shall I. One’s gains and losses depend not 
upon his will, but upon the results of the future, whose sign 
in the first person is ‘‘ shall.’ 


~QuERyY 28. The custom of Shakespeare is nearly divided 
between the use and omission of ‘ to”’’ after ‘‘ please ;”’ as, — 
‘*Madam, please you peruse this letter.’’ — Two Gentlemen 
of Verona. ‘ Please your ladyship to visit,’’ ete. — Winter's 
Tale. ‘* Please you to name it;’’ ‘* Please you, sit.’? — Per- 
icles. In ‘‘ Macbeth’’ Lenox says, ‘‘ May it please your high- 
ness, sit ?”’ and, a few lines below, Ross repeats the request in 
the form, ‘‘ Please it your highness to grace us with your 
royal company ?”’ M. F. P. 


Query 33, (a, f). “‘The Hague (Dutch ’S Gravenhaag,) 
signifies literally ‘the Count’s hedge, grove, or wood; and 
appears to have owed its origin to a country-seat of the Counts 
of Holland, situatedin a wood.’ This, and much more, isto be 
found in a Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer, published by Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia. M. F. P. 


Query 383 (c). ‘‘ When doctors disagree”? This quotation 
is found in Pope’s Moral Essays: 


‘Who shall decide, when doctors disagree 
And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me,” 


M. E. A., Wooster, O. 


Query 37. Boston is called the “‘ Athens of America” on 
account of the intellectual character of its citizens, and its 
literary, scientific, and educational institutions and publica- 
tions. G. M. D., So. Woodstock, Vt. 


Query 35. ‘‘When I left thy shores, O Naxos.” My 
mother, who is now in her seventy-ninth year, tells me that 
she sang those lines, by request of a friend, at a social gather- 
ing at the home of Col. Phineas Adams, in the city of Lowell, 
nearly fifty years ago, as a song written by Lord Byron. Her 
recollection of the circumstance is very distinct. She still re- 
members a part of the tune, which she has just sung to me, 
Allow me to add, that though she has run nearly four-score 
years, she still joins usin the music of to-day, as well as in 
the songs of the ‘‘ olden time.” G. B. B. 


Query 38. Let «=number of inches in circumference; 


x 1 1 1 
25a=numberofmen. 31410 x x x = yds. 


in the circle = 252 ; or x? = 407151.362, and = 407151.36. ) 
Then 252, the number of men, = 10,178,784. Who was the i 
general ? 8. i 


THE LIFE OF MRS. EMMA WILLARD. 


Several correspondents have asked us for an account of Miss 
Emma Willard as an educator. Our best and most satisfac- 
tory answer is to refer them to the Life of Emma Willard, 
written by Rev. John Lord, LL.D., the historian, and pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York, in 1873. Miss Wil- P 
lard’s career entitles her to a high place in the affections of her 
countrywomen, and we are glad to note the interest which our 
lithographs have awakened in her history.—[Ep, JouRNAL. 


QUERIES. 


43. Had aknife given to me; sold it for fifty cents. What 
per cent. did I make ? 

44, What figures do the Chinese see in the moon ? 

45. Who arranged the multiplication-table ? 


46. What is Queen Victoria’s surname ? 


—I like Tax JoURNAL; it is the paper for the people and 
the times.—[S. 0. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 101}. 

— There are strong hopes that a war between Eng- 
land and Russia may be averted, although the daily 
rumors and reports seem to indicate active preparation 
on both sides for such an issue. Nothing definite can 
be stated as to the holding of the Peace Congress, or as 
to the exact relations of the two great Powers. Russia 
still holds her position at Constantinople, and the 
British fleet is in the Bosphorus. 

— The Greeks are suffering severe losses in the con- 
test with the Turks, and another engagement is 
momentarily expected. 

— United States Senator Howe, of Wisconsin, made 
a severe speech on President Hayes’s Southern policy, 
and the general character of the Administration, but it 
has called forth no replies. The new postal bill has 
been reported back to Congress, relieved from many of 
the most obnoxious features. It still needs, and will 
receive, amendments in the House and Senate. 

— Austria will probably side with England, in case 
of a war. 

— Starvation prevails in Erzeroum, and other parts of 
Asia Minor, as a result of the Turco-Russian war. 

— Lord Derby has resigned his post as Secretary of 
State for the Foreign Department, on account of dis- 
agreement with the Government as to the policy of 
England in the present crisis. 

— Boston’s School Committee failed to elect a sixth 
School Supervisor, on Tuesday last. Mr. Nichols was 
the leading candidate. 

— Of the 608 teachers of Chicago, 563 have signed a 
paper tendering one week’s services to the city, pro- 
vided it will bring the expenditures of the Board within 
the proposed reduction of expenses. Forty-five refused 
“to bow the knee to Baal.” 


Tue Middlesex County (Mass.) Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is to be held at Marlboro, April 12. 

A meeting is to be held at Fitchburg, Mass., Friday, 
April 5, called by the Nashua River School Commit- 
tee’s Association. 


Tue plan of establishing a State Normal School in 
Ohio is receiving the support of many of the best men 
of the State, and the press is coming slowly to the sup- 
port of the measure. If the Ohio educators will unite 
as one man in support of this most vital object, the 
school will be secured. 


Our Rochester letter will be read with interest, as 
showing the result of tlre late election in its bearings 
upon the abolition of the Free Academy. Father Mc- 
Quade and Regent Fitch will have more work to do, 
before they convince the people that the Free High 
School can be dispensed with. 


SouTHERN educators are earnestly at work to secure 
the passage of the bill appropriating the proceeds of 
the sale of public lands for educational purposes. The 
New - York Tribune opposes the scheme on the ground 
of economy, which is the standing war-cry when educa- 
tion is to be attacked or retrenchment is to be made. 


~ 


THE Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in an opinion 


oo| bY Gray, C. J., hold that a child attending a public 


school, in a school-house provided by a city under the 
duty imposed upon it by general laws, can not maintain 
an action against the city for an injury suffered by rea- 
son of the unsafe condition of a staircase in the school- 
house over which he is passing. 


Our teachers will read with interest Mr. Philbrick’s 
words as to the great reform needed in the appointment 
of teachers. He touches a question which bears heavily 
upon 250,000 teachers in this country. How long will 
teachers remain silent under their heavy burdens ? 
Till they speak, the world has no care to hear. 


THE rotary movement of our earth on its axis has 
been already satisfactorily demonstrated by scientific 
experiments; but it appears that a new demonstration, 
on an imposing scale, will form one of the interesting 
sights at the Paris Exposition, to open next May. From 
La Reforma, of Madrid, we learn the following partic- 
ulars. The instrument or instruments are called a 
geoscope, and consist of a pendulum weighing 300 kilo- 
grams, suspended to a wire of about seventy metres in 
length, which, in its oscillation, will carry with it a 
species of gutter or trough: under this will be arranged 
a large terraqueous globe of 25 to 30 metres in diameter, 
which, resting on the earth, will follow its movements. 
The gutter or trough, on the contrary, touching the ex- 
tremity of the axis of this globe, and turning with the 
pendulum, will draw with it large needles or hands, 
which will appear to change place, as it does. The 
great size of the globe will render the motion of these 
needles or hands quite apparent, and thus greatly facil- 
itate the comprehension of this astronomical discovery. 


We have sad news for our readers, this week, in the 
loss to our profession of three of our most distinguished 
teachers. 

Professor William Reynolds Dimmock, LL.D., head- 
master of the Adams Academy at Quincy, died of rheu- 
matic fever at Quincy on Friday evening, the 29th, at the 
age of 47. He was a native of Boston, and graduated 
at the Latin School in 1851, and from Williams College 
in 1855. After graduation he was an usher in the 
Boston Grammar and Latin schools. He afterward 
went abroad, and upon his return began to study law; 
but he soon went to Williams College as professor of 
Greek language and literature, and remained six years. 
At the opening of the Adams Academy in Quincy, in 
1872, he became its master, and under him the attend- 
ance has increased from 26 to 150. He conducted the 
educational department of the Atlantic Monthly for a 
time. He was a member of the family of Colonel 
Dimmock, who was in command of Fortress Monroe at 
the breaking out of the Rebellion; and also related to 
the late Colonel John L. Dimmock, and a cousin of Dr. 
John Phillips Reynolds of this city. He leaves his 
mother, and one daughter of fifteen years. The success 
of the Adams Academy shows Dr. Dimmock to have 
been a natural teacher of boys, and he has left a life- 
record which is worthy of a large following. Not many 


months since, Dr. Dimmock’s article on the life of his 
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old teacher, Dr. Gardner, was printed in our columns; 
and later still, the pupil pronounced a eulogy on his old 
master, which showed that he appreciated the character 
and genius of this veteran teacher. His work at Quincy 
shows that he was not the mere copyist, but an original 
worker, and the man to organize and build up a suc- 
cessful school on a broad and liberal basis. We hope 
to present to our readers a full analysis of his character 
and labors. 


Ausert E. Cuurcu, LL.D., professor of Mathe- 
matics, died suddenly, at West Point, N. Y., Satur- 
day evening, March, 31, in the 71st year of his age. 
He was an American officer and mathematician; was 
born in Salisbury, Conn., in 1807, and graduated at 
West Point in 1828. He served, while lieutenant of ar- 
tillery at the Military Academy, as assistant-professor, 
1831 and 1833 to 1837, and as acting-professor of Math- 
ematics, 1837-38, and in garrison at Newport and 
Boston harbors, 1832-33. He resigned in 1838, and 
was appointed professor of Mathematics in the United 
States Military Academy. He was also a member of 
several scientific associations, and author of valuable 
mathematical works, especially prepared for the use of 
his cadet-pupils; viz., Hlements of Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus, 1842; and of an Improved Ldition, 
containing the Elements of the Calculus of Variations, 
1851; of Elements of Analytical Geometry, 1851; and 
of Elements of Descriptive Geometry, with its Applica- 
tion to Spherical Projections, Shades and Shadows, 
Perspective and Isometric Projections, 1865. Professor 
Church has been an able and efficient instructor in the 
Military Academy, and had rendered a continuous ser- 
vice of forty years on the 13th of March last. 


Cuar.es B. Stetson, A.M., of Malden, Mass., died 
at Newport, R. I., on Sunday. Mr. Stetson was well 
known as an educator, more especially in connection 
with the department of drawing as applied to American 
industries. Mr. Stetson was born at Durham, Me., in 
1830, entered Bowdoin College in 1851, and left in 
1853, on account of his health having been broken by 
a severe rheumatic fever, which left him with angina 
pectoris, from which he has never since been free. Fol- 
lowing medical advice, he spent three years in Texas, as a 
teacher of a private academy, and led a very pleasant and 
prosperous life there. In 1857 he became editor of the 
Democratic Advocate, at Auburn, Me., and until 1863 
was connected with newspaper work as editor or con- 
tributor, principally in connection with the Portland 
Advertiser and the New York Express. Public schools, 
and the technical education of laboring men and 
women had long enlisted Mr. Stetson’s sympathies and 
studies, and in 1867 he became superintendent of the 
schools of Auburn, which office he held until he 
was appointed supervisor of the schools of Andros- 
coggin county, Me., under the State superintendency 
of his college class-mate, the late Hon. Warren John- 
son. Until July, 1872, he devoted himself, with 
great fidelity and success, to the supervisory work, 
and in connection gave the State superintendent 
much aid in conducting teachers’ institutes, and in 
writing for the public press on educational topics. Dur- 
ing his officership as county superintendent, he lectured 
before the people of Maine on industrial interests, and 
made large examinations of all the pursuits on which 
technical education had a practical bearing. 

In 1872 he was invited, by his college classmate, 
J. R. Osgood, of Boston, to enter the large pub- 
lishing-house of J. R. Osgood & Co., where he ed- 
ited several valuable books and pamphlets on tech- 
nical education and drawing. He also continued his 
labors and studies md thoroughly on the relations 
of drawing and art-culture to the manual interests of 
the laboring classes, in which he took especial interest. 

In 1874 he entered the service of of L. Prang & Co., 
with whom he remained until his death. His last 


work has been devoted to the careful examination of 
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systems of drawing, and the practical adaptation of this 
branch of education to labor in its variety of forms. 

Mr. Stetson spent a large portion of the summer of 
1876 as an art expert at the Centennial Exhibition, 
and his report on the Art Department is a work of 
great value, and exhaustive in its treatment. His 
views of educational questions were clear and strong, 
and in his writings always well expressed. He believed 
that a first-rate common-school education should admit 
to college, so that the separation between general and 
professional education should not take place so early as 
now. He advocated a department of practical design 
and historic art, in our colleges, so that students might 
receive a greater culture, and become more useful citi- 
zens. 

Mr. Stetson has been a careful student of men, events, 
and books, and his reading covered a wide range of lit- 
erary investigation. He was thoroughly devoted to 
his work as an educator, and as an advocate of technical 
education was recognized as authority all over the 
country. He was a warm-hearted friend, and in his 
death the educators of the country have met with a 
heavy loss. He leaves a widow and two children, at 
their home in Malden, Mass. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


THE MOUNTAIN REGION. 

Our readers will be interested in the following state- 
ment, in regard to the locality where the next meeting 
of the American Institute of Instruction is to be held. 
It is written for the information of those who feel that 
they would like to know something about the places, and 
distances, before going. 

Two railroads enter the White Mountain region,— the 
Boston, Concord & Montreal from the west, and the 
Portland & Ogdensburg from the east, the two roads 
meeting in front of the Fabyan house. On the line of 
the latter road, and half a mile away, is the Mt. Pleasant 
House, and three miles farther on is the Crawford House. 
In the opposite direction, on the line of the former 
road, nearly a mile away, is the White Mountain House, 
and three miles beyond is the Twin Mountain House. 
These hotels accommodate, without crowding, fifteen 
hundred people. Six miles away to the north-east, at 
the terminus of a branch road from Fabyan’s, is the 
base-station of the famous Mt. Washington railway, up 
and down which trains will run often during the four 
days of the meeting. The new Summit House, which 
accommodates two hundred guests, the old Tip-top 
House and the trains ascending and descending, are 
plainly visible from the Fabyan House. Eight miles 
to the west is Bethlehem Station, from which stages,— 
good Concord coaches, with careful and reliable drivers, 
who know their business,— run past the Maplewood and 
Sinclair Houses, and along “ Bethlehem street,” with 
its health-giving air and numerous and reasonable board- 
ing-houses, clean and airy,—through Franconia with its 
charming views to the Profile House, shut in by wild 
mountain walls, 

From the summit of Mt. Washington, an excellent 
carriage-road goes winding down the eastern slope to 
the Glen House, and the views from this road, always 
grand and often charming, are unsurpassed. A most 
delightful excursion will be, to ascend Mt. Washington 
by rail, take the carriage to the Glen, and after enjoy- 
ing the sights in that vicinity, take coaches down 
through Jackson, passing Thompson’s Falls, Crystal 
Cascade, Glen Ellis Falls, Jackson Falls, and Pinkham 
Notch, to Glen station on the Portland & Ogdensburg 
railroad and then return to the starting-point through 
twenty-five miles of the wildest scenery on that road, 
over the Willey Bridge and through the White Moun- 
‘ain Notch. The reverse of this excursion is equally 
Pleasant. Four places, the summit of Mt. Washington, 
the Glen, Crawford’s, and the Profile should by all 
means be visited. At Crawford’s we have the “Ele- 
phant’s Head,” “ Idlewild,” the “Notch,” “Pulpit 


Rock,” “ Gibb’sFalls,” “Beecher’s” and “Silver” Cas- 
cades, within less than a mile. The Willey House is 
three miles away, and it is two miles to the summit of 
Mt. Willard, where we have one of the most charming 
views in the whole mountain region. All these can be 
seen afternoons, after the session has closed. At the 
Profile House we find “Echo,” and “ Profile” Lakes and 
towering far above the latter the “Old Man of the Mount- 
ain” keeping constant guard over the famed Franconia 
Notch, all within a few minutes walk of the hotel. A ride 
of six miles down this defile, carries us past the “ Basin” 
to the “Pool” and the “Flume,” with the hanging bowl- 
der. At distances varying from one to four miles, are 
“Eagle Cliff,” “Bald,” “Cannon,” and “ Lafayette ” 
Mountains, each well repaying a visit, and the latter 
dividing honors with the “Crown of New England.” 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


Some things will not endure the division of central 
responsibility; and the one especial thing of this sort, 
is the character-training of a child. Either the parent 
must do this work, or somebody will be drifted into, or 
will usurp his place. An eminent teacher in afar West- 
ern State, writes to us of a class of boys from good fam- 
ilies, placed in his school chiefly for discipline. Not one 
of them seems to have any real conception of right and 
wrong, and the conscience seemed to await its birthday. 
It is amazing what multitudes of these characterless 
children and youth are found in the higher ranks of our 
new American society. A considerable class of private 
schools has grown up, within the last twenty years, 
whose pupils, to a large extent, consist of these moral 
nondescripts and perverts. It would shock everybody 
who has not examined this matter, to be told how many 
of the children and young people, in all our schools, are 
virtually abandoned by their parents, so far as concerus 
their moral discipline, and cast upon their teachers. 
No wise and good man, who realizes the weight of re- 
sponsibility cast upon the instructors of our public 
schools, will do any thing to lower the quality of this 
class of public servants,—to bring them into public con- 
tempt, or to take away any influence for molding char- 
acter now in their hands. The last refinement of cru- 
elty seems us to be found in the parent who thrusts a 
spoiled child into a school, holds the teacher responsible 
for his character and culture, and then demands that 
his diseased or unborn “ conscience ” shall not be wor- 
ried by any exhortation upon his moral and religious 
duties, or any quotation from the Book that is the ac- 
knowledged standard of character in all civilized lands! 

It is one of the beneficent dispensations of Provi- 
dence that no child shall perish morally, without one 
opportunity for moral supervision. When the parent 
fails of this center of life, the Good Father always in- 
spires some teacher, friend, or stranger to bear the mes- 
sage of love and righteousness to this imperiled child. 
But while we thank God that he does not leave the 
least of his little ones uncared for, we must, neverthe- 
less, insist on the duty of every parent to train up his 
own children in the way they should go. Anda most im- 
portant part of that moral training is parental codpera- 
tion with teachers of every class of schools. From the 
kindergarten up to the university, every parent is bound, 
by the most sacred obligation, to know the teacher of 
his child,—to have a clear idea of his personal charac- 
ter, habits, and tendencies; to have a full understand- 
ing, even to a confidential relation with him, in all mat- 
ters relating to moral discipline, and to be spiritually on 
hand in any emergency. 

And yet, what flagrant neglect of this commonplace 
duty we find everywhere! How many of the readers of 
these words, who are parents, even know the teachers of 
their children, on the street? How many visit the 
school-room, where these little people spend their most 
vital hours, after the age of six years? How many in- 
vite the teacher to their homes, and give her, or him, 
that social recognition without which the child inva- 


riably regards its instructor as a sort of out-door, upper- 
class servant? And how many, even professedly re- 
ligious, mothers can hold an hour’s conversation con- 
cerning the character-trainirig of their children, with the 
men and women whose méral influence immeasurably 
transcends that of their minister in the church? To 
one who spends much time in schools, it almost seems 
as if the pupils were moral foundlings, so little does the 
parental influence for good appear within the school- 
room. The vast majority of respectable people never 
approach the teachers, except as strangers, and bearing 
complaints founded upon the one-sided statements of 
their offspring; or, worse yet, pie themselves to un- 
kind criticism, and reckless gossip about the teachers, 
whom they first drive to pecuniary straits, then freeze 
with social neglect, and then condemn for not doing the 
work of moral discipline, long since repudiated by 
themselves, 
- Itdoes not meet the point to say that teachers, as a 
class, are opinionated, despotic, and impatient of advice. 
If they are so, it is chiefly the reaction from the lack of 
confidence and respect in parents, and a necessity of the 
overwhelming responsibility cast upon them. If a 
Christian mother needs the nerve of a soldier to manage 
her one pet mischief, amid all the advantages of a com- 
fortable home, how can the other woman, across the 
way, teach and govern her miscellaneous crowd, the pets 
or pests of a score of homes, working amid the surround- 
ings that the people are willing to afford her? We 
never knew a good teacher of children who did not long 
for the confidence and perpetual countenance of the par- 
ents of her pupils; and the teacher who resents or shuns 
such confidence, is unfit to hold a position in any school. 
Neither should it be said that parents are incompetent 
to advise with the teachers in this radical department of 
school-life. It is not necessary that a father should un- 
derstand the classics, the sciences, or the mathematics, 
in order to know thoroughly the moral tendencies of his 
son, and be competent, at least, to give valuable sug- 
gestions in regard to his training. Or, if he does feel 
incompetent, that is the best of reasons why he should 
take himself at once, morally and spiritually, in hand. 
In this way, a wise teacher may often become the most 
valuable moral assistant to the parent, in holding him 


up to his responsibility as an example to his child. The 
most fruitful book for school-teachers ever written, Pes- 
talozzi’s famous tract, How Gertrude Teaches her Chil- 
dren, is only a chronicle of the every-day home life of a 
Swiss peasant-woman with her little ones. All our best 
methods of instruction taught in normal schools are 
drawn from the observation of the natural ways by 
which plain, good people impart a knowledge of com- 
mon things and homely duties. The most unlettered 
parent can give invaluable information to the most ac- 
complished university professor or president, concernin 
the moral handling of his son. If the fathers an 
mothers of students in college would insist on knowing 
at least one professor, and trying to inspire him with a 
personal interest in their boy, there would be fewer col- 
lege wrecks, and university-life would cease to be that 
realm of semi-barbarism which it still remains in more 
than one of the most famous schools in Christendom. 
The best of parents, who have the most intimate 
knowledge of the tendencies and character of their chil- 
dren, often fail most lamentably in their power of gov- 
ernment. In such case, the wise teacher is often a prov- 
idential aid, supplying the quality which the parent 
lacks. Indeed, the more we see of children, the more 
evident it is that many persons must unite in the train- 
ing of every child. Often the mother can reach her 
daughter through a companion, an older or younger 
child of the family, a servant, or some humble household 
acquaintance, whom the minister or the schoolmistress 
has given up in despair. God never intended that one 
r soul should be held entirely responsible for the 
liss or bane of any child. But he does locate the cen- 
ter of responsibility in the conscience of the parent ; 
and if that parent is wise, he will Poy himself especially 
in the most intimate and friendly relation with the 
teachers who attempt the development of the intellec- 
tual powers. Otherwise, the most elaborate culture of 
the mind and the taste will leave the scholar a moral 
nondescript, or a moral monster, incomprehensible or 
abhorrent to every lover of God and man. 
A. D, Mayo, 
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SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


EDITED BY Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, FALL River, Mass. 


EASTER LILIES. 
BY MRS. L. P. HOPKINS. 


The pure and holy Lilies 
Attend their Lord alway; 
The Easter Lilies praise Him, 

They the Valley”’ pray. 


Red Lilies speak His passion, 
Field Lilies breathe His love, 
And Water Lilies image 
His peace in Heaven above. 


Weave in the glorious blossoms 
offering fit and spotless, 
By Jesus sanctified! 
And when in bliss we see Him,— 


The gates of life thrown wide,— 
The angel of the Lily 


Shall lead us to His side. 
—Good Times. 
THE OLD AND THE NEW: A DISCUSSION OF 
SCHOOLS. 


(For school exhibitions.) 


BY J. B. REYNOLDS, NEW ALBANY, IND. 


Person2: Dr. PEABODY, attired as a fine old gentleman 
of the ‘‘ olden time.” Mr. a sprightly, but earnest 
gentleman of the present day, with two ladies, — Miss JONES 
(younger), Miss WiLson (elder), both plainly but neatly 
dressed. SERVANT, or BELL-BOY. 

Scene: Dr. PEABODY in an easy chair, near a toilet-stand, 
on which are several books. Knocking is heard at the door ; 
the door is opened by the BELL-Boy ; visitor inquires: ‘Is 
Dr. Peabody in?’ The SERVANT admits into the outside 
hall a gentleman and two ladies, asks for the name, and con- 
veys the card to his master. 

(Servant enters.) — Dr. Peabody, there is a gentleman, with 
two ladies, at the door, asking for you. 

Dr. P.—What name did they send up ? 

Servant.—Here is the card. (Hands it to Dr. P.) 

Dr. P. (Reads.)—‘‘ Mr. Holmes, and Ladies.’’ Oh, — yes; 
he is the superintendent of our schools, is he not ? 

Servant.—I think he is, sir. 

Dr. P.—Admit them. 

(Servant brings them in, and announces Mr. Holmes.) 

Mr. Holmes.—Good morning. Is this Dr. Peabody ? 

Dr. P.—It is. (Slight inclination of the head, and a look to- 
ward the ladies.) 

Mr. H. — Dr. Peabody, allow me to introduce to you Miss 
Jones and Miss Wilson. 

Dr. P. — Good morning, ladies; pray be seated. (To Mr. 
Holmes.) Rest your hat on this stand, and be seated. 

(Mr. Holmes deposits his hat on the stand, takes the indicated 
seat, and then addresses the doctor.) 

Mr. Holmes.—Doctor, we have called to talk with you con- 
cerning the condition of the public schools; have you the time 
to spare, this morning ? 

Dr. P. (Slowly, and with dignity.)—Fortunately I have, and 
Iam glad to meet you. From the name (looks at the card), 1 
believe you are the superintendent of our schools. 

Mr. H.—Yes, sir: and these ladies are teachers; and it is 
because of our official relations to the schools that we felt we 
ought to see you. You know our schools are under fire all 
along the line. We have two classes of enemies: First, those 
who are hostile to the schools on general principles, and would 
be glad to see the whole system destroyed; and, second, those 
who oppose the schools in their present condition and their 
present management, objecting to them on account of their 
methods and results. The latter class is more to be feared 
than the former, because schools must exist ; and that postu- 
late admitted, How they shall be conducted ? is the only re- 
maining question to be considered. 

Dr. P.—And a very important question it is, too. 

Mr. H.—Yes, sir; and it is especially on account of the ex- 
pression by you, of views adverse to our present schools, that 
we wish to go over the ground with you; for we desire to be 
always on the alert for improvement. 

Dr. P.—Yes, sir; though the schools of a half-century ago 
had great faults, I think they did more toward the proper eduj 
cation of citizens than our present schools do. 

Mr. H.—Doctor, there are two directions in which we may 
discuss your proposition; viz., the external circumstances, and 
the internal economy, — that is, the studies and methods of 
school-work. Which shall we first consider ? 

Dr. P. — The studies and methods. I think the schools of 
to-day are far inferior in these particulars. 

Miss Jones.—How does our reading suit you, doctor ? 

Dr. P.—I think time is spent on it in the wrong way,—that 
more fluent reading would be secured by paying more atten- 
tion to quantity than to quality. Your pupils learn to read 
one piece well, but they stammer over a new piece until all pa- 
tience of the listener is exhausted. 

Miss J.—I am partly of your opinion, doctor; but we are 
comparing schools now. The possibilities of the case have not 


changed. It is not now possible in ungraded schools, embrac- 
ing pupils of all ages, and such various degrees of attainment, 
to give very much time to reading. 

Miss Wilson.—Doctor, I can well remember, when I went to 
school, if I ventured to read any other book in schoolfthan the 
Reader, it was at the risk of losing it, and getting a whipping 
in the bargain. To be caught reading any other book was no 
less than high treason. Is this different from your experience? 

Dr. P.—Well, no,—not greatly; I think no reading-book ex- 
cept the lesson-book was allowed in our school. 

Mr. H.—Then, doctor, however grossly the schools of to-day 
may outrage common-sense in the character and quantity of 
their reading-exercises, they will not suffer in this particular 
when compared with the schools of the olden time, in which 
the meagreness of the quality was only equalled by the meagre- 
ness of the quantity. 

Dr. P.—Perhaps so; but do you not devote far too much 
time to formal instruction in grammar ? 

Mr. H.—Yes; and in view of the miserable waste of time on 
the technics of the subject, and on parsing, a great improve- 
ment might be made by paying less attention to parsing and 
more to analysis. 

Dr. P.—I agree with you exactly,—exactly. (Slaps his knee 
with his open hand.) 

Miss J.—But, doctor, how was it in the schools of fifty years 
ago? Did they waste time on technical grammar and parsing ? 

Dr. P.—Humph! no school in my time could pretend to 
high character without it, that is true; but we have too much 
of it now. 

Miss W.—No school, then, could ever lose character by hav- 
ing too much of it. When Lindley Murray wrote that ‘‘ Eng- 
lish grammar is the art of speaking and writing the English 
language correctly,’’ he took position, in New England es- 
teem, directly beside the memory of the Mayflower. 

Mr. H.—So it is not through freedom from over-instruction 
in grammar, doctor, that the ancient schools are to be re- 
garded as in advance of the modern, and to have done more 
toward the proper education of citizens than the latter. We 
must make further search for the superiority of the former. 

Dr. P.—Is not much valuable time wasted in learning unim- 
portant dates, and names in history and geography ? 

Mr. H.—The waste is fearful. But, doctor, as a point of 
comparison between the methods of the past and the present, 
it is to be noticed that this wasteful misuse of the study of his- 
tory and geography is an heir-loom. It has come down to us 
through hereditary succession. 

Dr. P.—Possibly in geography, but not in history. 

Miss Wilson. — That is so. History had not yet secured for 
itself a place in the schoolroom. But, doctor, does the study 
of history interfere with the proper education of a citizen ? 

Dr. P.—By no means. It has a contrary tendency. 

Miss Jones,—Then the tendency of the study of history is 
an advantage to our schools which was not possessed by the 
old-time schools. 

Dr. P.—But the geography makes up for it. 

Mr. Holmes.—Yes, and in this particular, the worst that can 
be said of us, is that we have aided to perpetuate a very vicious 
example, set us by former schools. 

Dr. P. —I believe I said nothing in disparagement of the 
schools in connection with the study of arithmetic, but I have 
heard loud complaints in regard to that subject. 

Miss Jones.—In what direction, doctor ? 

Dr. P.—That there is too much simplifying; not enough left 
for the pupil to do. 

Mr. Holmes.—That certainly is a strong objection, wherever 
tenable. But how was it formerly? I, myself, can remember 
that when the reading and spelling-lessons were heard, the 
‘* cipherers,”’ as those who studied arithmetic were called, were 
sent out under the trees in summer, so they could talk and 
work together; and if a pupil could not solve a problem, an- 
other pupil, who knew how, was directed to show him, which 
he usually did by working the “sum” for him. How much 
more help could be given! If doing sums is an infallible 
recipe for the manufacture of good citizens, no wonder that 
the schools of fifty years ago were so successful; and this was 
the process: The rule must first have been committed to mem- 
ory, and then the sum must be worked. No philosophy of the 
subject,—no explanations, — but plenty of help: the mental 
discipline consisted in digging both science and practice out of 
the sum, or in getting a second-hand solution. In fact, the 
teachers frequently knew as little about the philosopby of any 
subject as did the scholars. So it could not have been the su- 
perior plans of teaching arithmetic that favored the ancient 
schools in ‘‘ making good citizens’’ more efficiently than pres- 
ent influences avail. 

Dr. P.—But there are important studies that could be profit- 
ably taught in our grammar schools, as botany, chemistry, etc. 

Miss Jones. —Oh, doctor! you surprise me,—botany and 
chemistry are now taught to ten times a larger percentage of 
the pupils than ever before; and no wonder; they have both 
been so much improved by the changes made, that they are 
generally looked upon as modern sciences. 

Dr. P.—But more was accomplished, in the same space of 


time, then than now. 


Mr. H.—That may or may not concern the first division of 
our subject; namely, the external circumstances of the schools. 
May I ask, How, as regards age, were the schools then 
made up ? 

Dr. P.—They were generally attended by a large proportion 
of grown youth, occasionally an adult among them. 

Miss Wilson. — The usual limit of attendance-age on such 
schools now is fifteen years, and we may find therein a great 
advantage in favor of the old-time school, for I would give 
more for one month’s training of an adult, appreciative, and 
capable mind, than I would for a whole year of labor with 
struggling and straggling immaturity. 

Dr. P. —But I regard the individual instruction then ob- 
tained, as better than the class-drill now given. 

Mr. H.—So do.I, in many particulars, and yet not in all. 
The small number of pupils to a teacher then, is simply im- 
possible now. The system of classification and gradation 
now prevailing, is the only plan upon which to attempt to ed- 
ucate the masses in our crowded communities. 

Dr. P.—But more conspicuously eminent men were brought 
out by the schools then than now. 

Mr, H.— Perhaps so; but if so, why? Is it not because, 
now, nearly every pupil has a degree of advancement that 
then would have been conspicuously high ? 

Dr. P.—But the old-time schools exerted a higher influence 
upon the pupils than do those of to-day. 

Miss Wilson.—No, doctor; I think not. The schools of to- 
day bear at least the same relation to society that those of a 
former day did; if not higher. The paramount ideas prevail- 
ing in society have their influence everywhere. Greed of gain, 
and shirking of responsibility, seem to be the great sins of the 
present day. They are in force in the bosom of our churches. 
If the churches cannot prevent such evils, what can the schools 
do? Perhaps a larger percentage of the pupils then became 
good citizens than now, but it was because good citizenship 
was a vital and definite principle of right-living among old- 
time, God-fearing, and Bibie-loving people. 

Dr. P.—But it is not the fault of the schools that things are 
different now: I have not laid that to their charge. 

Mr. H.—No, sir; I feel that the schools of to-day need crit- 
icism, and plenty of it, but not in that particular. 

Dr. P.—I must say they have been well defended by you; 
and I am satisfied I was too hasty in my remarks, Hereafter 
I shall not only seek to correct their faults, but I shall also 
seek to present their merits. 

Miss Jones.—Then, indeed, doctor, we are greatly obliged to 
you for this interview (all rise), and it is to be hoped it will 
only stimulate all of us to more active exertion in the great 
cause of popular education. 

Dr. P. (Striking his call-bell.) — Though I have, this morn- 
ing, seen several of my ideas topple over, I can cheerfully say 
I have greatly enjoyed the interview, and I shall be pleased to 
have you call again. Mr. Holmes (Dr. P. takes him by the 
hand), you must certainly repeat your visit. I wish to become 
better acquainted with you. 

Mr. H.—I shall be glad to do so. Good morning, doctor. 

Dr. P.—Good morning. (To the boy who makes his appear- 
ance in answer to the call-bell, he motions to show them out.) 

Misses Jones and Wilson.—Good morning, doctor. Good 
morning, doctor. 

Dr. P.—Good morning, ladies. (Hxeunt Holmes and ladies.) 

Dr. P. (Solus, as he goes out.)—Smart folks, those. (Takes 
a book from the stand, and retires.) 


—eoo—_ 


AT THE GATES OF PARADISE. 
[Recitation by two pupils singly, and whole class in unison.) 


BY MARY E. WILKINS. 
First Sch. — Lift, ye everlasting gates, 
For without the Master waits, 
Crowned with victory, won thro’ pain, 
Seeking now His home again. 


Sec. Sch. — O ye angel warders! hurl 
Open wide the gates of pearl! 
Conquered now are death and sin, 
And the Conqueror stands without. 
Hear the heavenly legions shout, 
“Let the King of Glory in.” 


First Sch.—’ Neath His thorny victor’s crown, 
See the red blood trickling down; 
See His quivering, patient face; 
Hath He not a royal grace ? 
Round Him clings the purple rare 
That the Syrian monarchs wear. 
At His mighty scepter’s call 
Every knee in heaven would fall. 


Lift, ye doors! 
Garnish all the golden floors! 
Cleave apart, etherial blue! 
Let the King of Glory through! 


First Sch. —Hear ye, heaven, your Lord’s commands; _ 
See the nail-prints in His hands! 
See the deep wound in His side! 
See the gentle Crucified! 


Lift, ye everlasting gates, 
For the King of Glory waits! 
Throb to your veins, ye vassal skies! 


Class.— 
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The King’s tread gaineth Paradise. 
Break on your strand, O crystal sea! 
The King of Glory draweth thee. 


h. —See the Victor’s signal palms! 
yw OF Lo! he beareth in His arms 
Little babes, that meetly rest 
On His mighty, tender breast. 


Sec. Sch. —See the shape, with dusty hair, 

Clinging, in a wild despair, 

To iis garment’s tattered border! 

See how the Monarch stoopeth toward he. 


; h.—Yes, and bent with sin and grief. 
eis By Him kneels the trusting thief, 
—— hard his eager eyes 
To see his promised Paradise. 


Lift ye high, eternal gates! 

For the King of Glory waits. 

Lift ye high each pearly head! 
For the Monarch’s thunder-tread ! 


First Sch.—See, how the Mighty Conqueror stoops! 
See, how, with weariness, he droops! 
See the red sweat, and hear the groan, 
With which he bears the cross alone! 


Oh, ye angel warders! hurl 

Open wide each portal pear! ; 

All ye gates of heaven swing high, 
Until there passeth surely by 

The King of Glory, with His train,— 
Child and thief and Magdalen: 


First Sch.—All the weary, seeking’ rest, 
All the vile, with spots confessed, 
The dim-eyed mourners who, to-day, 
Shall have their tears all wiped away: 


sec. Sch.— These must dance with wingéd feet, 
O’er the heavenly meadows sweet; 
And rest, now all their work is done 
And their long victory is won, 
Beneath the bass of Elim’s palm, 
And heal their wounds with Gilead’s balm. 


Let all the starry dust be toss’d 

To the four winds of Heaven, and lost; 

Crumble to naught, each check that lies 

In the King’s path to Paradise! 

Lift! lift! ye everlasting gates, 

For the King of Glory waits. 

Roll on yourself, ye star-strewn blue! 
And fill ye not the gap again, 

Until there passeth wholly through 
The King of Glory, with his train. 


Responsive Reapine: By Four Girls. (Psalm xxiv., last 


four verses, ) 
Music: ‘‘ Beautiful Zion built above.”’ 


Class.— 


Class.— 


Class.— 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROCHESTER. 

Your readers may wish to know the facts in relation to the 

action of the late school board of the city of Rochester, in 
ABOLISHING THE HIGH-SCHOOL, OR FREE ACADEMY. 

There were, possibly, three principal causes which led to 
this result, viz: 

1, The Catholic agitation of the school question; 2. The 
hostility of the Hon. Mr. Fitch, university regent, to all sec- 
ondary education supported at the public expense; and, 3. The 
general desire to curtail expenses. 

Rochester is the home of one of the bishops of the Catholic 
Church, who is a pronounced enemy of what he is pleased to 
call Godless schools. A few years ago this venerable prelate 
Wrote and spoke against our educational school-system ; 
denouncing it in the most pronounced manner, on any 
and every occasion when it suited his purpose to do so. Of 
late he has done his work less openly, but judging from results, 
hot less effectively. The Hon. Mr. Fitch, from his position as 
editor of one of the leading journals in this city, The Demo- 
crat and Chronicle, and his well-known ability as a public lec- 
turer, has done very much to shape public opinion in making 
‘' possible to abolish the high school. He is generally under- 
Stood to be a man of ability. His writings and speeches bear- 
‘Ng on this question, have all been opposed to high schools and 
‘nlon free schools, as now organized and supported at public 
“Xpense, He has evidently made his opposition to what he 
calls “secondary education” a hobby. From his office as 
‘gent we might expect to find in him a firm friend and sup- 
porter of these schools, instead of one of the most pronounced 
“nemies, as his writings and speeches all show him to be. 
an third and last influence, and perhaps the most potent,of 

't abolishing the high school, was the desire to curtail ex- 
— The school fund was not sufficient to meet the cur- 
entannte A debt of some $26,000, which the board had 
doapete and had not the funds to meet their demands, no 
aul ad much to do in abolishing the high school, thinking 
pe een cut off expense. Public sentiment, in my judgment, 
hdl ot and will not sanction the action of the late board in 

: ishing the high school. 

% ~ connection, a significat fact may be mentioned: 

the Rare from the seventh ward, who offered 

ale. ution which was passed abolishing the Rochester Free 

ward sy was @ candidate for reélection in his ward; the 
largely 


Republican, and this man is ,Republican. 
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There were three candidates in the field, — Republican, Work- 
ingman’s candidate, and Democratic. The Republican (this 
man who offered the resolution) received 165 votes; the Work- 
ingmen’s candidate received 175 votes; and the Democratic 
candidate received over 500 votes,—and this, too, in a Repub- 
lican ward. I understood this result was greatly to the cha- 
grin of the Republican candidate and offerer of the resolution. 
Of course the friends of the high school look upon this asa 
merited rebuke to this officer. I think it is the opinion of the 
best informed, that the resolution abolishing the high school 
will be repealed when the new board comes into power. 

In some of the wards of the city the issue was made dis- 
tinetly,—the candidates pronouncing openly in favor or against 
the abolition of the high school, resulting in some instances, 
if not in every instance, in the election of the high-school can- 
didate. The offensive resolution will probably be rescinded, 
and we shall run on about as usual. Possibly the Greek and 
Latin may be eliminated from the course of study, otherwise 
we shall continue very much as formerly. J. B. L. 

Rochester, N. Y., March, 1878. 


MINNESOTA, 


The much-discussed text-book law was finally passed by both 
houses of the legislature, with an amendment, allowing the peo- 
ple to vote upon the measure in 1880. This amendment, how- 
ever, was a mere trick, tosecure the passage of the bill. By 
that time, if the contractor is successful in his plans, the books 
will be in the hands of the children of the State, and it will be 
a difficult matter to make another change. However, the 
course of cheap books does not seem to run very smoothly. 
The fund from which the contractor is to obtain his capital, is 
exhausted. The State Auditor has no authority to borrow for 
this purpose, and the whole scheme is likely to fail again, for 
lack of a substantial monetary basis. 

The State Teacherss’ Institute, under the charge of Superin- 
tendent Burt, and the normal schools, are in session in several 
of the counties. In one now in session at Spring Valley, Fill- 
more county, two hundred teachers are under instruction. 

The normal schools will soon close a prosperous and sat- 
isfactory year’s work. They are enjoying the confidence of 
the teachers and of the people, andit is safe to say that the 
normal-school problem is solved in Minnesota. The commence 
ment exercises at Winona take place May 8, when a class of 
twenty will be presented to the board, for graduation. 

The spring term at the State University has lately opened. 
The institution has just made a forward step by cutting off the 
lower classes in its preparatory department. Like other insti- 
tutions of the kind, it is dependent upon the high schools 
for its students. As the high schools are not yet capable of 
fitting a respectable number, the university is obliged to do the 
most of the preparatory work. An act passed by the last leg- 
islature, giving a small sum to each high school from the 
State treasury, is expected to obviate the difficulty, and enable 
the high schools to keep the mill going. Many doubt the wis- 
dom of the measure. 

The public schools in most of the cities are taking their 
spring vacation! The weather is unusually warm; lilacs are 
in leaf, bees are humming, and the boys and girls are already 
looking wistfully out through the school-house windows to- 
ward the woods and brooks. €. 


TENNESSEE. 


THE GERMANS, 

as you are well aware, are but sparsely settled and repre- 
sented in the South. Furthermore, you know that, as a class, 
they are great workers in the cause of education; being 
scrupulously careful in their home-training, instilling habits of 
industry and usefulness, and principles of obedience, in the 
minds of their children, striving to make their offspring “‘ wise, 
virtuous, and well-mannered.’’ Moreover, the true German 
citizen implants a patriotic love to their country in the hearts 
of his children; at the same time the child is taught to revere 
the German “ Vaterland,”’ and to learn and love the language 
of his sire and grandsire. 

To attain these ends, we find the Germans among the better 
patrons of schools of all kinds. The facilities afforded by the 
public-school system are embraced with eagerness, provided 
the erection of a private schoolhouse is not warranted. But 
where this desideratum is barely possible, even though the 
boon exact great sacrifice and personal inconvenience, we find 
the Germans establishing their own private schools, and em- 
ploying well-salaried teachers, — such as are fully qualified to 
instruct in English as well as German. These institutions are 
generally models of excellence, and will compare favorably 
with any rival. 

In the South, New Orleans may be considered the centre of 
German instruction. German private schools abound, and are 
in a flourishing condition; the city supports about thirty regular 
teachers (mostly males), besides a number of professors of lan- 
guages, whose sphere of action is limited to private lessons. 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 

has ever been identified with school interests since the days of 


the Great Reformer. But these schools are not limited to re- 


ligious exercises and instruction in the dogmas of the church. 
The fundamental Christian truths are taught; but not to 
the exclusion of what is requisite in enriching the mind and 
forming the character of the pupil, which shall enable him to 
become a good and useful citizen, and an honored member of 
society at large. The Lutheran schools and teachers in New 
Orleans are models in the temple of education. As may be 
easily inferred, the instructors have monthly meetings, and 
stimulate each other by an interchange of views on school- 
management, methods of instructing in the various branches 
of study pursued, etc. Besides the monthly meetings, semi- 
annual conventions have been instituted. These are attended 
by delegates from the neighboring States; the pastors, as su- 
pervising members of the school-board, and the school com- 
missioners, likewise attend these gatherings. 

GENERAL CONVENTION. 

On Thursday and Friday, March 7 and 8, the first general 
convention for 1878 was called, and attended by 16 delegates 
from New Orleans, Algiers, Mobile, and Memphis. In the 
spacious aula of St. John’s school, the sessions were held, four 
in all. These were presided over by the Rev. V. Both, of 
Mobile, with P. Eirich and J. Doscher, assistants. Mr. Charles 
Sauer was chosen secretary, with Col. Louis Hutmann, assist- 
ant. Mr. Otto Steinmeyer was elected reference-reader, and 
Major Charles Zeige presided at the organ and conducted the 
singing. The practical and special teachers’ efforts at these 
meetings were two papers on English. The first embodied the 
history, development, and expediency of the various English 
text-books in use, and the different methods of teaching pri- 
mary reading. The latter feature gave rise to a lively debate. 
The merits and demerits of the phonic, phonotypic, Dr. Leigh’s, 
the word, ‘‘ look and say,’’ and the object-methods were fully 
discussed; and the last-named carried off the palm of victory 
as the best. The second paper presented a systematic plan of 
teaching English in primary, intermediate, and grammar classes, 
introducing elocution, grammar, spelling, rhetoric, penman- 
ship, composition, and declamation. Both papers were pre- 
pared by the principal of the Trinity School, Memphis, Tenn., 
and were favorably commented upon. 

The delegates were entertained with true southern hospitality. 
Especial credit is due, and a resolution of thanks was voted 
to Mr. Frantz, who furnished elegant barouches for the dele- 
gates, and took them on a delightful tour around the city, to 
Carrollton, the parks, cemeteries, and other places of interest 
to strangers. J. H. KuNKER. 

Memphis, Tenn. March 25, 1878. 


OHIO. 


The Delaware County Teachers’ Association held their 
monthly meeting at Delaware, March 23, 1878. Called to order 
at 10:30 a. m. 

1, ‘‘ How begin to teach arithmetic;’’ opened by E. J. Dun- 
can, of Lewis Center; followed by several other teachers; a 
lively interest was taken in this dicussion. 2. ‘‘How begin 
the first day of school ?’’ opened by F. L. Davis, of Dela- 
ware; followed by others. 

Afternoon session called to order at 1.45 p.m. 1. Class 
drill: Phonics, by Miss Bickett, of Delaware. 2. Paper, 
** What, When, and How,” by Prof. E. Baldwin, of Delaware; 
the paper abounded with sound, practical hints, looking to 
classification of school work of every grade,—and a sly hint to 
the county examiners. 3. ‘‘ The Teacher as an investigator,” 
by G. W. Snyder, of St. Paris. 4. Lecture on Reading, by 
Prof. W. G. Williams, of Ohio Wesleyan University. The 
lecture was full of thought, and was eagerly listened to by the 
one hundred live teachers present. G. W. SNYDER. 


— The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Ohio Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Put-in-Bay, July 2, 3, and 4, 1878. 
The sessions of Tuesday will be devoted to the department of 
supervision, and of Wednesday and Thursday to the general 
association. Hon. J. J. Barnes, State Superintendents Walker 
of Lima, Wright of Defiance, Hancock of Dayton, Wiles of 
Zanesville, Richardson of Chilicothe, White of Springfield, 
Hartslee of Newark, Lewis of Circleville, Means of Welling- 
ton, Principals Avery of East Cleveland, Ufford of Chilicothe, 
Miss Ross of Columbus, Mrs. Rickoff of Cleveland, Mr. Stantz 
of Cincinnati, Dr. Payne of Delaware, Dr. Scott of Athens, 
and Mr. McMillan of Youngstown, will read papers or lead in 
discuss 


IOWA TRUE TO HERSELF. 


No “ turn” or ebb of the educational “‘ tide” in Iowa! The 
legislature has just voted an annual endowment to the State 
University, and on the recommendation of the outgoing and 
of the incoming governor. Never before have the financial 
condition and needs of the State been as adverse to such a 
law,—never were such efforts made to forestall the action taken, 
and never before could the measure have been carried! At- 
tacks on the university and higher State education, which 
originated here and are familiar to Eastern readers, were dili- 
gently circulated by their authors, and even in the State-house, 
but all in vain. Iowa has taken a long step in adyance. 


L, F. P, 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. our graded and public high schools, and we hope to be able to}senior class of the Institute of Technology, in June, will be 
— record the fact that in no case have their friends been defeated. | such as are planned by the students themselves, 
MAINE. — Hyde Park appropriates $17,000 for school expenses; the 


— Our correspondent says, the “‘ retrenchment and reformers”’ 
have carried the Bangor city election with a clean sweep, and of 
course their first move will be to lessen the expenses of the 
schools. Last year’scommittee, by cutting down here and cut- 
ting off there, made a saving of $5,000 in the school expenses, but 
still they are not satisfied. Now thecry is, ‘‘ Down with the high 
school, it is a luxury we cannot afford. Discharge the master 
of the grammar schools, and let the assistants do the work. 
Cut down the pay of all the teachers; a lady who can earn her 
board in these times ought to be thankful; give them $3.00 a 
week, it is enough.’”’ Is it any wonder that teachers leave 
their work for other employments, just as soon as they can ? Itis 
a pity that the schools can not be kept out of politics, and be car- 
ried on in some way that teachers may know what to expect from 
year to year, and not be subjected to this annual overhauling, 
by those who are ignorant of what is being done in the schools, 
and hence incompetent to direct their management. The peril 
that threatens the schools is, as Professor Cook says, “‘ igno- 
rance and bewildered opinion.”’ 

— Westbrook Seminary opened its spring term with 100 
students. 

— The winter term of the Warren Free High School closed 
with appropriate exercises, March 21. The progress of the 
school may be estimated from the following: Total attendance 
38; average rate of attendance for the term of eleven weeks, 
95% per cent.; 15 pupils not absent one-half day during the term. 

— Mr. A. C. Purington, of Bowdoin ’78, has been elected 
principal of the Brunswick High School. 

— Friday evening last the students and friends of Oak Grove 
Seminary and Commercial College, presented Miss Agnes M. 
Conforth, preceptress, with a silver tea-service, valued at $75. 

— Mr. Seabury, of Gardiner, is principal of the East Pittston 
Academy. 

— About $2,000 has been expended by the city of Auburn 
the past year for school-books, at a considerable saving over 
the previous method of supply. The total cost of all the 
schools in Auburn (save the high school), including $2,000 for 
school books, was $15,542 last year. The cost for instructing 
each pupil per year is now $12.22,—one dollar less than in 
1874. The appropriations recommended for the present year 
are $14,000 for all the schools. The total cost of the new high- 
school building will be $18,657, provided stone steps are fur- 
nished and the attic is finished. 

— East Maine Conference Seminary has its largest term for 
many years, beginning March 27, with 83 pupils. 

— The Maine Wesleyan Seminary has about 150 students 
this term. Dr. Torrey will be absent a few weeks on account 
his late illness. 

— The catalogue of Bangor Theological Seminary shows a 
total of 48 students. Of these, 15, or nearly one-third, are 
from the British Provinces bordering on Maine, and two are 
from England. Twelve only are graduates from any Amer- 
iean college, and but three are from Bowdoin College. 

— Athens Academy has 75 students. 


VERMONT. 


— The record of attendance in the graded school at Fair- 
haven, for the last year is as follows: First term, 289; second, 
289; third, 296. Average attendance for the year, 215. The ccst 
of the school was a little less than $3,000. There has been a small 
but steady increase in registration and average attendance dur- 
ing the last three years. The amount of tuition received the past 
year was $208.65. The principal, Mr. Otis S. Johnson, is a 
noble man and an excellent teacher. He has five able and effi- 
cient assistants, and, so aided, he is giving the school a most 
excellent reputation abroad, and causing it to take strong hold 
upon the affections of the people at home. At the annual 
school meeting, on the evening of the 26th inst., a strong ef- 
fort was made on the part of some to reduce the salaries of 
teachers, and in other ways to destroy the efficiency of the 
school. But Fairhaven is fortunate in having men of intelli- 
gence and culture in numbers sufficient to withstand all the 
assaults upon their school made by spite and ignorance, and so 
it now stands even stronger than before, and giving promise of 
greater good. Success to it, and all the noble men who sus- 
tain it. 

— The number of pupils registered in the Brandon graded 
school, the last year, was for the first term 357; for the second 
term 407; for the third term, 358; number of teachers, 8. The 
amount of tuition charged the past year was nearly $600. The 
principal, J. S. Cilley, will close his tenth year of service as 
principal, with the present term, and will enter upon the next 
year’s work, if he should conclude to remain, with stronger 
faith, and brighter hope for the success of our larger graded 
schools, because of the hearty support given that under his 
own charge, at the late annual meeting. This school seems to 
stand more and more firmly, year after year, notwithstanding 
the efforts of some to overthrow it. . 

— The annual school meeting in Vermont affords opportu- 
nity for decisive contests between the friends and enemies of 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

ScHoot ComMItTEE meeting of school offi- 
cers, and other friends of education, was held at Fitchburg, 
the 14th inst, out of which was formed a Nashua River School 
Committees’ Association. Interesting discussions were had 
upon “Course of Studies for Rural Districts, opened by 
G. A. Walton; ‘‘ Health and Morals of Pupils,’’ opened by 
Dr. F. H. Thompson; ‘School Supervision,’’ opened by Hon. 
J. W. Dickinson; ‘Compulsory attendance,”’ opened by J. G. 
Edgerly. The subject of ‘‘ Examination of Teachers,”’ assigned 
to E. A. Hubbard, was postponed for want of time. Another 
meeting of the Association is called at Leominster for April 5. 

A meeting of the school committees of Berkshire county was 
held the present week at Pittsfield, of which a report will be 
given in our next issue. On the evening following the meet- 
ing at Fitchburg, a lecture by the secretary of the Board of 
Education was given at the City Hall; subject, ‘‘The Duty 
of the State to Educate.”” The day following was passed in 
institute exercises with the teachers of Fitchburg and vicinity, 
conducted by Secretary Dickinson, and agents Hubbard and 
Walton. 

— The Boston School Committee held its regular fortnightly 
meeting on Tuesday, March 26. Five temporary teachers were 
appointed, and seven nominated on probation. The petition- 
ers for “ one session of four hours a day” had leave to with- 
draw. The committee on Rules and Regulations deemed it 
inexpedient to legislate on the question of prohibiting teachers 
from holding offices which will interfere with their school 
duties. The Board failed to elect a sixth supervisor. From 
the report of the committee in charge, it will be seen that the 
duties of the supervisors are materially increased. Dr. Jeffries 
is to test the color-perception of the pupils at the Girls’ High 
and Normal School. 

— The Dorchester High School held a successful reunion on 
the evening of the 27th. The annual meeting of the Rumford 
Institute, Waltham, was held last week. 

— An unique exhibit at the Paris Exposition, will be that 
from the Perkins Institute for the Blind, South Boston. The 
articles were made entirely by the pupils, and are marvels of 
delicacy and finish. In addition, there are several bound vol- 
umes in the “‘ blind tongue,’’ among which are the Howe Me- 
morial, a work on Physiology, and Dicken’s Old Curiosity 
Shop. We think there will be quite a competition for the work 
sent by Laura Bridgman. 

— The Women’s School for Carving and Modeling, which 
was opened at No. 23 Church street, Boston, on Dec, last, has 
begun its second term. 

— A test for color blindness is being made at Harvard Col- 
lege. Last week the examination resulted in finding twelve 
color-blind persons in two hundred, or more than the supposed 
average of one in every twenty-five. 

— The School Committee of Beverly have organized vacation 
for Fast week. 

— The Home School for Boys, at Kingston, under the able 
management of W. R. Ellis, M.A., for the past thirty years, 
affords pupils the advantage of careful and accurate training, 
and a pleasant home. The Spring and Summer term will begin 
April 10. 

— The New Church School at Waltham has many advan- 
tages peculiar to itself. Its principal, a teacher of experience, 
and a gentleman universally esteemed, is a son of Rev. Dr. 
Worcester. 

— The Spring term of the College of Liberal Arts at Boston 
University has opened. The examinations of the senior class in 
the School of Theology have taken place, and Messrs. Everett 
and Herrick are to represent the graduating class at the coming 
commencement exercises. 

— The Holton (Danvers) High School class of 1878, held 
their graduating exercises last week. 

— The new high school building at Natick was dedicated 
Saturday last. The appropriation for public schools in Quincy 
is $31,500. The Finance Committee of Peabody appropriate 
$23,000 for schools. Mr. H. E. Hibbard, manager of the Bryant 
and Stratton School, Boston, has issued a card announcing a 
reunion of the former pupils of the school on March 28th. 
There are 332 boys in Westboro Reform School. - 

— The annual report of the Dedham School Committee shows 
the number of children in the town between the ages of five 
and fifteen to be 1,165, and of that number 1,020 attend the 
public schools. In this connection, it might be well to notice 
the exceedingly flattering remarks of Mr. Baker, one of the 
committee, as reported in one of our dailies. To quote his 
‘words, the sentiment runs thus: “‘No more wages ought to be 
paid lady teachers than were paid to house servants;” and 
that plenty of teachers, good enough, could be hired for $2.00 
or $3.00 per week”! with more to the same effect. This tre- 
mendous “‘retrencher”’ might be made happy to substitute for 
some of our overpaid (?) lady teachers, and receive as a stipend 
40 cents at night for each day’s labor ! 


— The only literary exercises at the graduation of the present 


school committee has at Jast organized. Some of the teachers 
of the Northampton schools will resign on account of the cut- 
down in wages. A public library is soon to be established ip 
Malden; a committee of gentlemen are at work on the pre- 
liminaries. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Rhode Island Normal School, under Principal 
Greenough and an efficient corps of associate instructors, was 
never more prosperous and useful than at the present time. 
Methods of teaching recently originated in this school are giy- 
ing fresh zest to the professional work. The school is full of 
earnest, well-qualified pupils. 

— The Greenwich Academy opened its spring term of thir- 
teen weeks, Tuesday, the 27th, with an unusually large number 
in attendance, the increase of lady students being very notice- 
able. The scliool seems to be gaining something of a national 
reputation, for outside of New England there are students 
from New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Oregon. The school never had a better faculty, and 
never did better work than it is doing to-day. 


— Schools in districts No. 1, 3, and 4, East Greenwich, closed 
their winter term with satisfactory examinations. The super- 
intendent examined scholars for promotion to intermediate 
and grammar schools. 

— The examinations marking the close of the winter term 
at Mowry & Goff’s school, Providence, took place March 28, 
and were creditable alike to the pupils, instructors, and school. 
The classical department has contained, during the past term, 
about one hundred boys fitting for college. Besides the exam- 
inations in the studies pursued, General Dennis conducted a 
battalion drill, with four companies, composed of the boys 
from the senior rooms; an exercise of light gymnastics, which 
is a regular requirement in this school, was also given. The 
prize declamation was held in the evening, in Music Hall. 
Thecontestants were ten in number, and acquitted themselves 
well. The successful competitors were I. Barrows and P. K. 
Taylor. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The winter term of the Connecticut Literary Institution, at 
Suffield, closed Friday. The examinations for two days were 
highly satisfactory, and showed the results of faithful labor by 
the teachers, and most of the students. The annual Kent 
prize-debate occurred Thursday evening, March 28. The 
question, ‘‘ Ought Immigration to be encouraged,’’ was ably 
discussed by ten young men, and the first prize was given to 
Mr. W. Twing, Monteray, Mass.; the second to D. J. Ellison, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; and the third to S. C. Loomis, Suffield. 

The musical exhibition, under Professor Vose, was given, as 
usual, to a large and interested audience. Mr. Vose has had 
excellent success in teaching, and at the close of every term 
brings out first-class music. 

— Horatio N. Warner has opened a school in Robinson’s 
Hall, Montowese. He has good prospects of a large attendance. 

— Cairns’ Political Economy is used as a text-book at Yale. 
Sherman Evarts took a first prize as a freshman essayist 
in Delta Kappa. The Sigma Epsilon prize was given to A. 5. 
Van de Graaf. 

— The Rev. Amos Binney, of the New England Conference, 
died in New Haven, Conn., Friday, aged 76 years. He was 
born in Hull, Mass., and was well and favorably known. 
Among the important points of his service may be named 
Newburyport, Andover, Roxbury, and Worcester stations, and 
the ‘Springfield and Lynn presiding-elder districts. He was 
also some time financial agent for the Wesleyan University, in 
his Conference. The Theological Compend was given to the 
world by him. During nearly a score of years of impaired 
health, he has been occupied in preparing The People’s Com- 
mentary, upon the New Testament, a completed copy of 
which, from the Methodist book-rooms, caine to his hands 
quite recently. He married for his second wife Isabella Hill, 
formerly preceptress of Wilbraham Academy, who survives 
him. Two years ago he preached his fiftieth anniversary dis- 
course before the Conference, at Lowell. 

— Smith Weed, one of Stamford’s oldest citizens, died 00 
Saturday, March 30, at the age of 93 years. He lived with his 
first wife more than fifty years, and at the age of 70 married 
again. He was the father of twelve children, six of whom 
are living. His mother died nineteen years ago, at the age ! 
one hundred years and two months. . 

— Miss Martha Rogers, of Middletown, proposes to g'v¢ 
$8,000 for the building of another home for the Industrial 
School for Girls. 

— Miss Murphy, a Mystic school-teacher, was presented with 
a handsome marble-top table and an elegant vase, on Friday, 
March 30, in recognition of her twenty years of faithful ser 
vice in the graded schools of Mystic., The gift was from he! 
scholars, patrons, and fellow-teachers. 

— The Legislature made a final adjournment on March % 
The Speaker was presented with a $250 gold watch and chail. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


pror. CORNWALL ON KEROSENE—On the occasion of an in- 
quest on @ woman who had died from the effects of an explo- 
sion of kerosene in a lamp, Prof. Henry B. Cornwall, of 
princeton College, presented the following facts bearing on the 
nature of kerosene: 

Five samples of oil that had caused explosions all gave off 
inflammable vapor below 100 degrees Fahrenheit, one took fire 
itself at 85°, one at 99°, one at 105°, one at 106°, and one at 
a for. kerosene.—There are two tests applied to kerosene, 
one called the flashing-test, which indicates the temperature at 
which the oil yields inflammable vapors; the other is called the 
burning or fire-test, and indicates the temperature at which 
the oil itself takes fire from the ignited vapors. 

The burning-test may be 10 to 30 degrees higher than the 
flashing-test, and observations show that oil standing a fire- 
test of 110 degrees will not stand a flashing-test of 100 degrees. 
Dr. Chandler, of New York, gives 86 degrees as the average 
temperature of the oil in glass lamps which have burned for 
four hours, ina room warmed to 82 degrees; when the room 
was warmed to 92 degrees, the average temperature of the oil 
was 92.4 degrees; the highest temperature in any lamp is 98 
degrees; any oil flashing below 100 degrees would be danger- 
ous under any circumstances. 

The only safeguard.—The flashing-test is the only safeguard 
in testing oils; it should not be below 100°, which would secure 
a reasonably safe oil; if a lamp filled with this oil is upset and 
broken, the oil will extinguish the flame of the wick, if it runs 
over it, or at least it will not instantly ignite, as a bad oil would. 
Out of fourteen oils tested in one small town, only four were 
safe in this respect. At the present price of kerosene in bar- 
rels, the difference in cost per gallon between a safe oil, stand- 
ing 100 degrees flashing-test, and an average oil of 110 fire-test, 
would be ninety-eight hundredths of one cent, even if the 
naphtha removed from the oil were thrown away; it is the 
naptha or benzine left in the kerosene by refining, or put in by 
dealers, which renders it explosive; the explosion is caused by 
uniting a mixture of the gas from the oil with the air in the 
lamp; on this account explosions frequently occur by blowing 
out lamps. More than half the explosions I have met with 
took place whilst the lamp was burning quietly; there is less 
danger in extinguishing the lamp very low. 


Beavers in Scotland.— Lord Bute has introduced living 
beavers in a solitary pine-wood near Rothesay, Isle of Bute. 
The beavers have already built three dams across a stream; 
the lower dam is the most firmly constructed; the down-stream 
surface is supported with props of strong boughs, as artfully 
secured as though a human engineer had been employed at the 
work. Immediately above this dam the beavers have con- 
structed their house or home, the entrance to which is under 
the water. These clever four-footed carpenters have cut down 
with their sharp, chisel-like teeth many of the trees in their 
park, and manage to make the tree fall where they want 
it to go, which is generally across the stream. When 
alarmed they flap the tail with a loud smack on the surface of 
the water, as a signal to the rest. 

Starch in Plants. — Professor Bohn, of Vienna, throws some 
doubt on the belief that all the starch in chlorophyl cells of 
the leaves of plants is a product of the direct assimilation of 
carbon dioxide and water. The result of his experiments with 
the leaves of the searlet-runner bean-plant, shows that if the 
primordial leaves of this plant are shaded from light the starch 
at first entirely disappears; after a few weeks, however, the 
chlorophyl cells of these shaded leaves show almost as high 
4 percentage of starch as the parts of the plant which have 
been exposed to light. "These observations demonstrate, there- 
fore, that starch can be formed in the leaves from matter which 


has already been assimilated, and has entered into the leaf 
after its removal from the sunlight. 


A new Metal. —Professor Mallet, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, has discovered a new metal, which he has named 
“‘Sipylite.”’ In the mass it has a reddish-brown color, and 
possesses a pseudo-metallic luster. Its hardness is estimated 
at about 6, and the specific gravity as equal to 4.89. 


The first Daguerreotype in America.—A recent writer states 
that Professor Morse, of telegraph fame, took the first likeness 
by the daguerreotype process in America. If Dr. Draper was 
the first to believe in it, Professor Morse must have been the 
first to impart that belief. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Our Common-Scnoot Epvucation: with a digression of the 
College Course, by B. A. Hinsdale, A.M., president of Hi- 
ram’s College; and The Past and Present of Our Common- 
School Education, —a reply to President B. A. Hinsdale; 
with a brief sketch of the History of Elementary Education 
in America, by Andr. J. Rickoff, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland. Published by order of the North-Eastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association. 

The paper of President Hinsdale was read before the N. E. 
Ohio Teachers’ Association, at a meeting held in Cleveland, 
Dec. 9th, 1876, and was published at the unanimous request of 
the Association, which voted to make it the basis of future dis- 
cussion. It represents the ordinary objections to our common 
schools, and is a fair representative of the opinions of those 
who criticise the system. Mr. Rickoff’s paper is a complete 
defence of the system, in answer to the criticisms of President 
Hinsdale, and in its brief form may be regarded as a most able 
and compact argument in defence of the present systems and 
methods of education throughout the country. It traces the 
early history of education in New England, showing the pur- 
pose of the founders, and the work which education has done 
in that section of the country. It also discusses the establish- 
ment and growth of educational systems in various parts of 
the country, and shows the advancement our common-school 
education has made in the last thirty or forty years. The ar- 
gument may be regarded as a most satisfactory answer to the 
objections raised in the first paper, and a complete refutation 
of the opinions very frequently expressed of the failure of our 
school systems in accomplishing their intended work. These 
two papers, now published in pamphlet form, under one cover, 
should have a very wide circulation in order to silence the 
popular cavils made against our free-school system. Great 
credit is due to Superintendent Rickoff for the vigorous and 
able defence he has made in behalf of public education. 


THe PortricAL Works or THOMAS CHATTERTON: with 
a Memoir. Two volumesin one. Boston: Houghton, Os- 
good & Co, Cambridge: The Riverside Press; 1878. $1.75. 
Thomas Chatterton was born at Bristol, Eng., 1752, and 

died by suicidein 1770, aged 17 years and 9 months. During 

that short life this remarkable genius produced many of the 
finest poems of the age; some of which are worthy of a place 
in the classic literature of our language. His works were first 
collected in 1803, by Southey and Cottle, and published in 
three handsome octavos. They were again printed in two vol- 
umes, in Cambridge, Eng., in 1842, and from this latter edi- 
tion nearly everything in the present has been derived. The 
biographical sketch is quite full, faithful, and instructive. 

Many of his faults may be accounted for on the ground of his 

youth and inexperience; a boy of 17 could not be expected to 

possess the elements of character which belong to well-devel- 
oped manhood, It is not our purpose, in this notice, to dis- 
cuss the genuineness of all the poems ascribed to him. The 

Rowley controversy and poems occupy the second half of the 

volume, and readers have the evidences before them, which 
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they may study for themselves, ‘‘ Few subjects of composi- 
tion,’’ says Sir Walter Scott, “equally affecting or elevating, 
can ever occur when we consider the strange ambiguity of his 
character, his attainments under circumstances incalculably 
disadvantageous, and his wish to disguise them under the name 
of another.”’ This volume of his poems is printed in the same 
style as Sir Walter Scott, and other of the British poets of the 
Riverside Press edition. It is beautifully bound for library 
use, and meritsa large sale, 


THE PHANTOM WEDDING; or, The Fall of the House of 
Flint. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, author of Ish- 
mael, Selj/-Raised, Fair Play, Miriam the Avenger, The Lost 
Heiress, The Deserted Wife, How he Won Her; and stories 
by her sister, Mrs. Frances Henshaw Baden. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Bound in morocco, cloth, gilt, 
and black. Price $1.75. 


This volume is from the most prolific and popular American 
writer of sensational novels, and was written expressly for the 
publishers, and is fresh,—never before having appeared in print. 
It is full of thrilling and exciting scenes. The collection of 
stories that supplement the leading tale, by Mrs. Southworth; 
are written by her talented sister, Mrs. Baden, and seem to us 
the better portion of the volume. They are bright and well- 
told stories. The publishers have given this work to the pub- 
lic in admirable style, well-bound, and in good clear type. 


THe Forty-stxtH ANNUAL REpoRT of the Trustees of the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
for the year ending September 30, 1877. Boston: Rand, 
Avery & Co, 

The Report is one of special interest. The present number 
of blind persons connected with the institution is 162, which 
indicates that the school is in a flourishing condition. Miss 
Charlotte Harris left a legacy of $80,000 to the institution, the 
income of which is to be applied to the care, maintenance, and 
relief of indigent blind persons. M. Anagnos, Esq., the di- 
rector, evinces his admirable fitness for his responsible position, 
by the practical and able discussion in his report of the objects 
of the school, and the methods of instructions to be pursued. 


On THe Uses OF WINES IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. By 
Francis E. Austie, M.D., F.R.C.P. London: Macmillan 


& Company. 

In this work it is taken for granted that “ aleohol, as such, 
has its legitimate place in the sustentation both. of the 
healthy and of the diseased organism.’”’ The chemical excel- 
lencies of the various wines, and their peculiar adaptation to 
various conditions of the body, are intelligently considered; 
but our author emphatically proves that there are ‘those 
who should never useit.’”? The little book is very thorough in 


detail, and will prove of much value to physicians and others, 
who look upon wines, and their component parts, purely as 
medicines. It is a compilation of papers reprinted from the 
Practitioner, of which publication Dr. Austie is, or was, editor. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— We have received from Hachette & Co., Paris, le premier 
fascicule du Dictionnaire de pédagogie et d’instruction primaire 
publié par notre Librarie sous la direction de Mr. F. Buisson, 
agrégé de l’Université, ancien Inspecteur de l’enseignement 
primaire avec le concours d’un grand nombre de collaborateur. 
Each number will contain 32{pages, at 50 centimes each. 

— T. B. Peterson & Brothers, No. 306 Chestnut street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., publish Webster’s and Hayne’s speeches in the 
United States Senate, January, 1830, on the Resolution of Mr. 
Foot; with Webster’s speech in the United States Senate, on 
the Slavery Compromise. Unabridged edition; one volume, 
paper cover; price 75 cents. 


— I have received my beautiful premium-present, Webster’s 
Unabridged, with which I am more than delighted. I am de- 
termined to get new subscribers for THE JOURNAL, which is 


indispensable tome. The four portraits have given good sat- 
isfaction in every case.—[S. C. E., Galena, Ill. 


Preparation for the American and 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A, LL.D. 


Dk. HUMPHREYS, while continuing to read with 
rate pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will offer a combina- | 
pn ee small class with personal tuition during the 3 

year, 


English and Classical School 

English Universities, 

No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 

The course of study is arranged re 

reparation for Harvard University and for the Scien- UL. Th n 
Copies of recent examination —_— - £ne 

will be sent on application. [102tf) W.N.EA ° 


oR BOYS. 
I. The usual Academic course. 
to secure a thorough 


the degree of Civil Engineer. 
The College is situated with 


The thoroughness and comparative quickness and suc- 
cess with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested 


the tl i 
wean entlemen whose names are subjoined, and by 


Cambridge, 
pREPERENCES.—Rev. Geo, Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of 
pisc. Theo, School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Facul- 


lwin ; Professor F. Bowen ; Professor Lane ; (Hur- 


Address 


Dr. and Mrs, hreys could arrange to receive |~ 99 zz (1) 


DRAWING IN! STRUMENTS 
eads and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and| DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy 
i Professor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty ; Professor | Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 


Priced and Illustrated catalo, 
JAM 


Address 
151 zz 


PROF. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 


Ii. The Philosophical course, wherein the Movern 
ages are substituted for Greek of Course I. One ef the best ef the illustrated pépere 


engineering course of three years, leading to fer infant classee, centeine all the New 


The Little 


iin fifteen minutes of Bos- d by the Spelli 
ton by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is Lettere recommende y P i 4 


afforded needy students Af schelarshi 
CHARLES E. FAY See 
College Hill, Mass. 


Reform Association, “Dheee new lettere 
are tized only for the old onee which thay 
reeemble in form. Instead ef embarrass- 


and gratuities. 


es sent on eo lication. 
ES W. QUEEN & 


924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. For Cle 


or three you ies, as resident ils, at liberal 
Payment for soli advantages. Dr. to in- 
Tuct pupils at a distaneé,in Greek and Latin Com- 
*hilology, and criticism by corre. lence. 
Park, Boston, Sept.7,1877. 116 


SCHOOL OF ART. 


A foreign gentleman, of hi 


sires a Situation in some Ast bcheote College, or High Tyndall’s Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 


School, to teach Free-han licati 
d Drawing, Designing, Paint- | ®Ppication. 
or Clay Modeling; or as a urer ant. Has 


taught large classes successfully for several ears, and is | Phenomena, on hand an 


thoro bly familiar with th 

e English and French § 
tems, references furnished. 
ddress ART PROFESSOR, 


A 
(cow) St. ( first floor), Bostox, 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For StrupEents AND Common ScHOOLS. | Uiterary 


Instruments to accompan 
schools and private students. Complete sets, consisting 
artistic education, de-| Of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00.| zz 


ll various School Sppensine, illustrating natural 


Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro- ch. C.8.C 
eilieal, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, | HLOCUtION.» Springtield St, Boston, | ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. ©0., CHICAGO, 
14 Bible Mouse, Astor Pince, New Werk: | J, Murdoch, 8. Baxter, and Fac. School of Oratory 


in Elecution bears u 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


Elocution and Oratory, nunciation. ‘Dhis ie the first practical step 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


. May be 


img any reader, they actiially assist in pro- 


ever taken by any periedical toward the 


men, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of | . . ss M 

advanced Students. Two departments. 'The Course | improvement ef our irregiilar orthegra 
nm Conversation, Voice, Ac- phy. Send fer a specimen number, show 

tion, Reading, Dramatic Recitation, and Oratory. The 

ourse includes Conversation 

. | Language, History, Rhetoric, Literature, Lo 

Now ready, Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of Electric position, Criticism, Orato 

y his Lessons in Electricity, for | or separately. Chartered 1875. Grants diplomas. 

Term opens April 8. Send for catalogue. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


‘Analysis of | it to your friende, get up a club for it, and 


nrauee together thus seciire a good paper for the children, 


pring | and, at the same time, eid in advanging the 


made to order. Ww 
CURT W. MEVER 


50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
TER K. FOBES, 149A Tremont St., Boston. 


a 
“1> LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send Spelling Reform. 
TERMs:—Sin 


gle copie, cents year. Clubs of 10 


or more, cents ech per year. 


O, BLACKMER, Pres, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 


from our Office on receipt of retail price. 


State name and date of paper and page 


on which a notice appears. Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal, National Journal, 


Primary Teacher, an 


Good Times, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


ogra Sweetse Houghton, & Co. $ 50 
Clande Lofraine: Artists’ Bi hies. 18mo, pp. 154. - . F. Sweetser. oughton, b 
Life and Death Eternal. 12mo, = 9 390, - - Sam'l Bartlett, D.D. Am. Tract Soc oy 1 50 
Home Reminiscences of John Randolph of Roanoke. 12mo. Powhatan Bouldin. West, Johnston 6 2 50 
Sunday Echoes in Week-day Hours. 16mo, pp. 442. - Mrs. Carey Brock. Dalton 1 50 
Ireland. 12mo, pp. 331. - . - - - James J.Chancy. T. Kelly. 1 50 
Poetical Works. With a Memoir. 8vo, pp. 388. - - Thos. Chatterton. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1 75 
Mineralogy. 16mo, pp. 206. - - - J. H. Collins. t . 1 50 
Language and Languages. 12mo, pp, 711. - - Rev. F.W. Farrar. Dutton. 2 50 
Dosia. A Russian Story. 16mo, pp. 260. - - Henry Greville. Estes & Lauriat. 1 50 
On Actors and the Art of Acting. 12mo, pp. 237. - Geo. H. Lewes. Holt. 1 50 
Lives and Times of Illustrious and Representative Irishmen. Thos. Clarke Luby. T. Kelly. . 50 
Reflections of a Recluse. 12mo, pp. xi., 186. - - R.W.Meminger. R.& H. Claxton. 1 25 
Poetical Works; with Memoir. 8vo, pp. 419, 437, 391. Thomas Moore. Houghton, & Co. 5 25 
The Orphan of Alsace. 18mo, - - - ~ Kelly, Piet & Co. 60 
Life of Pope Pius IX. 12mo, 475. - - - John G. Shea. T. Kelly. $1 50; 2 00 
Webster's and Hayne’s Speeches in U. 8. Senate, 1830—1850. Peterson. 75 
Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer. 12mo, pp. xvi, 341. - Wm. R. Williams. A. Carter. 1 25 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


New ADVERTISEMENTS.— 
N. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Kelly, Piet & Co., Baltimore. 
M. de Senancour (de Paris), Boston. 
William Ware & Co., Boston. 
Ginn & Heath, Boston. 
Saville, Somes}& Co., Boston. 
M. Sauveur, N. Y. City. 
S. C. MeCurdy, Philadelphia. 
C. F. Milligan, Philadelphia. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. City. 
Excelsior School Furniture Mfg. Co., Phila. 


— MONSIEUR PH: DE SENANCOUR’S system 


of teaching French is unsurpassed for the in- 


teresting character of its lessons, the variety 
and pleasantness of its conversational exer- 
cises, and the clear and pithy style of the 
grammatical part, never overlooked by the 
teacher. A gentleman fully competent to 
judge, and whose opinion we consider decisive, 
says: “‘ M. de Sénancour’s lessons of conversa- 
tion are the most effective that I have ever 
attended. They in with the elements of 
the language, and follow a tborough but rapid 
course that leads, in all cases, with proper 
application on the _ of the scholar, to 
speaking and writing French correctly.” 


Goop reading is the great desideratum of our 
schools, and undoubtedly much of the un- 
natural and stilted styles of the schools is due 
to too much theory and too little practice, and 
in many cases to too little of both. Sheldon’s 
New Readers are so full of new and fresh read- 
ing-matter, that they help to overcome much of 
the mechanical and stiff methods, and in their 
place to secure an easy, natural, and fluent ex- 
pression. These books are in use in many of 
our best schools, and are recommended by some 
of our best educators. The excellent results 
secured in the Quincy (Mass.) schools, under 
Col. Parker, are due in a large d to these 
Readers, under the direction of capable teach- 
ers. 


AveR & Son’s MANUAL contains more in- 
formation of value to advertisers than an 
other Sent free. Address N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Advertising Agents, Times Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 163 


READ the announcement of William Ware 
& Co., Boston, on first page. 


RELIABLE help for weak or nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful, and | diseases cured with- 
out medicine. Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts the grand 
desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book and Journal, 
with particulars, mailed free. Address PULVER- 
MACHER GALVANIC Co., New York City. 125 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free”’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A... 8. 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading M: nes and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


GRAHAM FLOUR and GRANULA. 
These valuable articles of food, used exclusively at 


“OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE,” 


from the BEST GENESEE WHE 
SAVILLE, SOMES & CO., 
274 State St., Boston, 
Sole Agents for New-England. 


163 m 


NEY ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY Srrest, Boston. 
For circular or information, address F. B, Sxow. 


and $5 outfit 
Portland, Me. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Illustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
F. MILLIGAN, 


BLACKBOARDS 


J. A. SWASEY, Manufacturer, 
19 Brattle St, BOSTON. 


Please call or correspond. 149 tf 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Railroad. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


— AND — 


United States Mail Route. 


The attention of the travelin is 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, in 
the confident assertion and belief that no other line can 
offer equal inducements as a route of through travel. 


In CONSTRUCTION and EQUIPMENT, 
THE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of steel 
rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are imbedded in a 
foundation of rock ballast eighteeninches indepth. All 
bridges Loe or stone, and built 
approved plan. Its passenger cars, while eminent: 
sate and substantial, are at the same time models of 
comfort and elegance. 


THE SAFETY APPLIANCES 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-see and lib- 
eral policy of its management, in accordance 
the utility only of an improvement, and not its cost, has 
been the qu n of consideration. Among many may 
be noti 
Tho Block System of Safety Signals, 

Janney Coupler, Buffer, and Platform, 

The Wharton Patent Switch, 
And the Westinghouse Air-Brake, 

forming, in conjunction with a perfect double-track and 


road-bed, a combination of safeguards against accidents 
which have rendered them practically impossible. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 
Are run on all Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis, and St. Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all 1 points in the far West and South, 
with but one c e of cars. Connections are made in 
Union Depots, are assured to all important points. 


THE SCENERY 


OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
an an inev © result that a tri the Pennsy 

vania Railroad must form ply : 


A Pleasing and Memorable Experience. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Office of the Company in all important cities and towns. 
FRANK THOMSON L. P. FARMER, 

General Manager. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
C. 8. HALDEMAN, N. E. Agent, 


203 and 205 Washington St., Boston, (M) 156h 


th which D 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


INCKNEY’S U.S. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

DIRECTORY. A guide for those having children 
to educate; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
To all others, 50 cents. (Copies to be had at the Office 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 
Hawley St., Boston.) 155 


COLLEGES. 

LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 
A year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 
19. In resources, omens the best in the ponte, Clas- 

‘or cata- 


sical, Scientific, Biblical, 
logues address Lucrus H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, A the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


UNIVERSITY, Providence, R. 1. Com- 


mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session be- 
Sept. 20. For catalogue apply to Rev. W. DOUGLAS. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill. J.M. Greeory, LL.D., t. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
/ ete., address the President, Gro. F. Macoun, D.D. 


PREPARATORY. 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 

logues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


Pet AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 


R.1I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 

Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 

ness, Scientific Schools, or College. 
address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
¢ or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A.M. 


IRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. for College, Scientific 
hools, and Business. Ad G. H. Corrtn, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


Wittens ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 


For catalogue 
130 tf 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
entific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


W tis YAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MAss. 
1 


This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
open the Spring Term of the Year, 
March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 
ments: English, Commercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 
atory, Art, and Music. A thoroughly competent Pro. 


fessor in charge of each Department. Address, for cat- 
alogue, etc., Rey. N. FELLOWS, A.M., Principal. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
Professors. 
Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
uirements of a liberal education. 
6,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 
gent students. 
For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 


k—¥ LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Post —— course (for degree of D. C. L mY two 
all term a 

Zz 


ears. opens Sept. 26. For circular, 
of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


OOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. Ad- 
D. H. CocuRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 


{fASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations June 3 and 4. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


CIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
Year opens in Ase, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 

RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 

est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIEs, 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


Mee WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and goun®. Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


8 WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prat. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
IRAM OROUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


IELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1877, apply to 
ss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


Wee FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


FALL SEPT. 6. 
‘or catalogue, con terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Prine. ve 106 zz 


PREPARATORY. 
ABRAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded 


Prest. John Adams, Prepares boys for College in th 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. “LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments 
Classical and Scientific. S.’SPAULDING, Prine. 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland 
Cal. Rev. DAvip McCLurg, Ph.D., Prine. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Iston St., 

Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Mil tary. The 

erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 

Upper, sexes from three 
wenty-one years o students i 

in all ions of Upper 


INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, tho h, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwanps, D.D., Princ. 822z 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-c 
G Boarding School for both sexes. nses Pa a my 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST ‘Principal, 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Comm 


ercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M. 
Greenwich, R. I. Cu. 


oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


ST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 


Weagiis TER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 


dence, . The most practical tution of 
earning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


catalogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal, 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. RussELL, Principal. 55 zz 


EW LISBON NORMAL SCHOOL. Summer Ses- 

sion, commencing July 22d, 1878, (for five weeks). 
dnstructors.—C. C. Davidson, G. W. Snyder, Prof. W. 
H. Morton, of Alliance. Other branches taken up as 
occasion may require. Lectures. —Hon J. J. Burns, 
State Com. of Com. Schools, Revs. A. H. Elder and R. 
M. Freshwater, of New Lisbon. Tuition, $5.00. Ad- 
dress C. C. DAVIDSON, New Lisbon O. 164 tf 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A S and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 54 zz 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 

For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 
KINDERGARTENS. 
AIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kinder m Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 

Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 25TH. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 


reopens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 
4P.M.,at Educational Parlor and 1 Depot for 
American Kindergarten ial, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


Throw Physic to the Dogs! 


BRYAN’S ELECTRIC 
PATENTED. BELTS. 


The Only Genuine. 
A SELF-CUR Vital Force; a 
yspe 


ia, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Epi- 

steria, Weak » Nervous 

bility, eakness, Kidacy Complaints, Im- 
tency, and Physical Prostration. 

The metals in this belt are so nicely adjusted that the 
heat and moisture of the body are sufficient to evolve 
the current of Electricity, and they are far superior to 
anything of the kind before offered as a therapeutic 
curative without requiring MEDICINE. They encircle 
the body with Electric and Magnetic Influence, 
restore the Nervous and Debilitated, and impart New 
Life and Strength to the waning organism. 


Warranted Equal to Representation. 
Pomphiow, with certificates Phys 
na persons who ve been cured, sen ; 
Dr. BRYAN will advise the afflicted in relation to treat- 
ment on receipt of particulars. 
Addreas (; give the name of this Paper), 
H. M. MaLoy, 
182 tf 147 East Fifteenth Street, NEW YO 
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HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
g10 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 


ys Manual of Secial Science, $2.25 
—a Unity of Law, 3.50 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Seience, 3 vols., 10.00 


Smith's Manual of Political Economy, 
fyme’s 
Politica conomy 
Wit. Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 1.50 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
repared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
nd Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sont upon approval, to Seminaries. Sam le copies of 
the ‘Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. ur new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & wiches ~~ 


No. 1102 Chestnut Street, 
FUN! “FUN! FUN! FUN! 
BOYS, GIRLS, EVERYBODY. 

The Latest Novelty: Shadow Transformations. 


tage Stamps at 4 
nations Sus MILTON BRADLEY & CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


159 
HENRY HOYT, 6 Cornhill, Boston. 


onday Club Sermons. 48 Concise Discourses. 
* Writers on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. $1.50. 
Five Problems: State and Religion. By Rey. WILL 
C. Woop, A.M. Important to every Supt. and Teach- 
er. 1. State and the Sabbath; 2. State and the 
Church; 3. State and Temples; 4. State Schools; 5. 
State Institutions. 400 pages: $1.50. 
Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. PELOUBET and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1878. $1.35. 
Full list mailed on application. 112 zz 


KELLY, PIET & CO., 
174 W. Baltimore St., BALTIMORE, Md. 


‘reery’s Catechism of United States History 

orn "Questions on the Constitution of the United 
States. By Prof. Wm. R. Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore. Lllus., 50c. 

School History of Maryland, Illus. Prepared 
by Wm. Hand Browne and J, Thomas Scharf, two 
gentlemen well known for literary and historical at- 
tainments. The work is fully illustrated with por- 
traits, scenes of historical events, and maps. 12mo, 
$1.20. 

Creery’s Primary School Spelling - Book. 
With Exercises in the Elementary Rules of Arith- 
metic. Lilustrated. 35 cents. 

Creery’s Grammar School 
containing Derivative Words, wit. 
formation. 60 cents. 

Catecismo Historice; o compendia de la historia 
sagrada para instruction de los Ninos, Fleury. 18mo. 
25 cents. 


Elementos de Gramatica Castellana. Par D. 


Book; 
rules for their 


Diego Narciso Herranz Y. Quiros. 32mo, » 20c. 
El Amigo de Los Ninos. 25 cents. 
Send for our full catalogue. 164f 


_N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
No. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 

We will sell our immense stock of THEOLOGICAL 
and SUNDAY-SCHOOL, as well as books of every 
kind desirable for Libraries and general reading, at 
greatly reduced prices. Also Mr. Hammond's 
new book on the Conversion of Children, for. 


Agents only. Send for particulars, or $1.00 for sample 
and for special Catalogue. ite 


D, VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
MecCulloch’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 2z 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 
Supplee’s Trench on Words. Arran for 
Class-Book. From the latest revised English tion. 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 
D. Suplée. 12mo, ag? $1.50. 
White’s Student’s Miythology. i2mo. $1.25. 
Connington’s Aneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged ‘‘ Student’s Hallam.’ $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 
Ten Wears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. M[ll., cloth, 1.75 
Brepepae and its Kindred Diseases. By 
r. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, etc.), 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Reme. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s Johnsons Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 
A Wonderful Book ! 
Send Ten Cents for the most original Pam- 
| ever published, treating of Mrs. M.G. 
ROWN’S eat METAPHYSICAL 
DISCOVERY, which cures Deafness, 
Noises in the Head, Asthma, Blind- 
ness, Baldness, Catarrh, Consump- 
tion, Diphtheria, Heart Disense, 
Insanity, Nervous Paralysis, Piles, 
Pneumonia, Neuralgia, heumat sm, Scar- 
let Fever,—ail Fevers, and every disease flesh is heir 
to. The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY KILLs THE 
Root, which sends forth disease in 1300 different forms. 
This Pamphlet is worth mines of gold to both sick and 
well. Itis got up regardless of cost ; 92 pages, tinted 
paper, numerous engravings, etc. ; contains testimonials 
rom all parts of the world; also reasons logically on 
the cause and prevention of disease. Address MRS. M. 
G. Brown, METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, 51 Bond 
Street, New York. 
The Meta — Discovery has been held before the 
stupid world sixteen years. 

Be sure you send Ten Cents to 51 Bond Street, 
for the Book. It will teach you all about the Discoy- 
ERY ; also how to apply it, and where to find it,—at 
your Druggist’s, or at 51 Bond Street, New York. 

The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY can be obtained in 
three sizes, from all Druggists. : 149 tf 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


Gold and Guilt. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25; paper, 50 cts. 
Tenderand True. 16mo. $1.25. 

Petite’s Wand of Lilies. 16mo. $1.25. 

Ilis Sweetheart. 12mo. $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 

The Crown Prince and his Scape-goat. 18mo. 


cl. 80 cents. 
The Czar’s Favorite. 18mo. 80 cents. 
149 zz 


Send for Catalogue. 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
ROBERT HOUDIN’'S GREAT WORK OF CONJURING, 


The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic; or How 
to Become a Wizard. By bert Houdin. Trans- 
lated and edited, with Notes, by Prof. Hoffmann, au- 
thor ef “ Modern Magic.” Illustrated with diagrams 
and cuts. Large 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 


THE MONTHLY READER. 


To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to First Reader, the Month- 
ly Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefull ed in 
le, and containing 16 handsome, well-til pages is 
offered to the Primary Schools of the country. It has 
y awakened a profound interest. Terms: 50 cents 

a year, in advance; 5 cents a single number. Sample 
fora3-cent stamp. Address JO L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromtield Street, Boston. 111 tf 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WoopDARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St, Chicago, Ill 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . . . . . $2.00. 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GRUBE SYSTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, $1.20. 

MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
Sent prepaid, <a $1.00. 


And many other desirable Text-Books. 
ar Apply tor Circular. 160 h 


METRIC SCHOOL REGISTER, } 


Eighty 21 x 33cm. § 
R aces multiples of mil- 
lims, Printed’ for Punctuality, 


1878. WANTED, 1878. 


Every Sunday-School Superintendent and Teacher in 
the U. 8. to send for our new list of more than 100 


Teachers’ and Scholars’ Helps, 
Kllustrated Papers 
Commentaries, Question Books, 


—AND— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 


TOGETHER WITH A 


Complete List of the Lessons, 
With Colden Texts for 1878. 
Sent FREE to any address upon application to 
JAMES A. CROWLEY, 
Agent American Sunday-School Union, 


146 tf Ne. 7 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


Pre Bono Publico: For the public good. 
E Pluribus Unum: One formed from many. 
Multum in Parvo: Much in little space. 
Ne Plus Ultra: Nothing goes beyond. 


Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books, 


NEW FORM, 
NEW FEATURES, 
NEW COPIES, 


NEW IDEAS 
NEW ADAPTATIONS 
NEW DEPARTURE, 


New Developments. 
Partes able to control the use of Writing Books should 


H.W. ELLSWORTH, PvuBLISHER, 
Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 

General Trade Agents, 
147 tf 39 & 41 CHAMBERS ST.,N. Y. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages 12me. 

ies, 15 ts ; 15 i 10 cents each. 
We BICKNELL, Publisher, 
162 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


PROGRESSIOMETRE } reachers. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, prizes, privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love of apprebation”’ of the aver- 

scholar. It gives eqnal chance to every + som of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort. Price cents. 


Regularity, De- 
portment, Summary, Remarks, &c. , 
137 tf H. &. MoRAR & CO., Muncie, Ind. 


SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House,. New 
York. 130 tf 


Language and Languages, 


Being “Chapters on Language” and “Families of 
Speech.” 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 
12mo. 431 pages. $2.50. 


“‘ Has most solid value and considerable popular in- 
terest also. The subject is thoroughly studied, and the 
style has his characteristic charm; whilst his views of 
the state of primitive man and of the — of langu 
are sure to win interest and favor with thoughtfal 
readers generally, as well as from professional students 
of philology.” 

studies of comparative philology; and eve nm in- 
terested in those studies will be thankful to obtain, it in 
the present cheap and handy form.”—Daily Graphic. 


“Eternal | Hope. 


Five Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. 
BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 
12mo. 285 pages. $1.00. 


CONTENTS.— What Heaven Is—Is Life Worth Li - 
—“ Hell"’: What It Is Not—Are There Few That Be 
Saved? — Earthly and Future Consequences of Sin— 
Preface, Notes, &c. 

“ We think it is hardly too much to say that this is the 
most important and valuable book yet produced by the 
revival of the discussion of man’s future destiny, . . . . 
The style of the book is clear, terse, and eloquent, and 
it merits a wide reading on both sides of the contro- 
versy.’ 


FIRST VOLUME OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTAYR 


For; English Readers. 


Epirep By C, J. ELLICOTT, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Containing the Four Gospels. 


Quarto, 563 pages, $6.00. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes. 


“ For the first time itis ible now to answer prom 

ly and without qualification the question every minister 
has asked him from time to time: What Commentary 
do you recommend ?”’— Rev. Wm. R. Huntington, D.D. 


“It is a most interesting volume, and promises inval- 
uable help to the classes of Bible students for whom it is 
intended,—help which I do not know how they can gain 
elsewhere.” —/ev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. 


For sale at all bookstores, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


164a 713 Broadway, NEW YORE. 


The School Bulletin Publications. 


The Regents’ Questions. 


Since 1866 the Regents of the State of New York have 
held examinations three times a year, in all the Acad- 
emies and Academic Departments of the Union Schools, 
granting certificates to such pupils who pass satisfacto- 
rily, and apportioning upon these certificates $40,000 a 
year, among the schools of the State. As pupils begin 
the study of the higher branches, after passing this ex- 
amination, the questions are made to embrace all that 
is practical in the above branches. In all these 


6,000 QUESTIONS 
not a single UNIMPORTANT or “catch” question can 
be found. These questions have been published in 


one neatly bound volume, and in 
form. They are now used as text-books in many of the 
leading schools of the country. Cornell boo gue rec- 
ognizing its practical character, now admits, without 
further examination upon these subjects, pupils who 
have passed an examination upon these questions. 
There is not a State or Territory in the land, there is 
hardly a single county, which has not some of these vol- 
umes in use to-day in its best public schools. 


The following TEN EDITIONS are now ready: 


1. THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC, GEOG- 

RAPHY,GRAMMAR, AND SPELLING, complete, with 

Keys to the Arithmetic, Geography, and Grammar 
uestions, and portrait of Chancellor Pruyn. 16mo, 

cloth, $2.00. 

2. THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC, GEOG- 

RAPHY, GRAMMAR, AND SPELLING, complete. 

Cloth, $1.00. 

3. THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. Flex- 

ible cloth, 25 cents. 

4. KEY TO THE SAME. Flexible cloth, 25 cents. 

5. THE SAME. Each on slip of card-board, in box, with 

Key, $1.00. 

6. THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. Flex 

ible cloth, 25 cents. 

7. KEY TO THE SAME. Flexible cloth, 25 cents, 

8. THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. Flexible 

cloth, 25 cents. 

9. THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR, with Key, 

with references upon every point to all the leading 

text-books now in use, thus forming a COMPARA- 

TIVE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Cloth, $1.00. 

10. THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN SPELLING. Flex- 

ible cloth, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, free, on re~ 
ceipt of two stamps for postage. 


Address DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO. 
161 Syracuse, N. 
* 


Allen & Greenough’s Latin Course. 


From A. C, PERKINS, Prin, Phillips Acad. Exeter. N.H. 
Iam more than satisfied with our change in introduc 

ing Allen & Greenough's Grammar. e more I ex— 
amine it, the better I am convinced of the t im- 
provement that has been made in it, and of the entire 
adaptation to our wants. 1 see nothing more to ask for 
in it.—Oct, 13, 1877. 


C.F. P. BANnorort, Prin. Phillips Acad,, Andover, Ms, 
Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar received in its 
first editions (1872) remarkable endorsement and exten- 
sive use, In the edition just issued (1877), it advances 
as much upon itself as then upon its rivals. It has been 
used in Phillips Academy for four years past, and [ 
have carefully read the revision. It is improved in all 
respects. 
J.M. Wurron, Princ. Williston Sem., EF. Hamptons Ms. 
From a careful examination of the new edition ( 1877) 
of Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar, I am 
red to say that I regard it as decidedly the best of 
he Latin Grammars now in use in this country. We 
shall introduce it in the class beginning Latin this fall. 
From W.R. Dimmock, Prin, Adams Acad., Quincy, Ms. 
We have had in use in the Adams Academy, since it 
was opened in 1872, the Latin Grammar of Messrs. Allen 
& Greenough. I have regarded it as the best Latin 
Grammar for school use published in thiscountry. The 
advanced sheets of the revised edition have been care- 
fully examined by me, and I consider this new edition 
as a great improvement upon the former ones. 


Leighton's Latin Lessons now referred to new Allen 
& Groenough’s Grammar. Allen & Greenough’s Cae- 
-”, Virgil, and Cicerg, will refer to new Grammar in 


JUST ISSUED. 
Wentworth’s Plane Geo - The Solid 
will be published by itself in May, and also bound with 


the Plane. Harvard Examination Papers, 
(1878 ed.) Parallel Rules of Greek aud Latin 
Syntax, by Whiton & Keep, Hudson’s Classical 
— der. 

1 GINN & HEATH, Boston. 


»Butler’s Literary Selections. 


--Ten-times-Ten” Series. 
“1 Ox i ie) | For Declamation and Readings. 
Wo. 1, issued Mar.’77—No. 2, Aug. 3, Just 
Out. Nearly 200 pages each, 100 Best ings in Prose and 
Verse in each book. Standard Selections. Pleasing variety. 
Judicious arrangement. Alternate Readers, Favorite S - 
ers. ‘‘The very cream of old times, old books, old friends,” 
“Lam deli ted with the ‘“‘Ten-times-Ten”’ Series. It is the 


very best thing of the kind extant.” Price, 95 cts. Cloth,75 
cts. Three books—Nos. 1, 2 and tpaid, $1.00. + 
___J. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


lvania School Journal.— 
Official Organ Dept. of Public Instruction, Edited by 

State Supt. J. P. Wickersham, author “‘School Econo- 
“Methods of Instruction,”’ etc, Volume 26. Over 400 
royal octavo pp. to Volume. Choice School Song or Hymna 
each month, mination Lists. Specimen copy,to cts. 
Annual Music-Page Supplement, 10 cts. ptions be- 


rterly. Price, $1.60. 


Jithe Lancaster School Mottoes.— 


Decorate your School.room. Thirty Mottoes and The 


Lord’s Prayer. Twelve C 8x14 inchesbest 6- 
ply R.R. board, Dalmonand Groen. Weight 1% Ibs. Printed 
on both , one,set equal to two and attractive 


ottoes agrand hit.” ‘Will sell wherever seen.” ““Worth 
times their cost.” “Needed Everywhere.” Price, 
1,10, postpaid. For single set, or special rates in 
quantity, Address 
J. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Song Collection, 112 Octavo P 
114 Songs and Hymns: Words and Music, For E. na- 
tion, go cts, Send 3c. stamp for The Words without the 
Music. P.McCaskey, Lancaster,Pa. 


“GOOD TIMES,” 


An original monthly magazines of Declamations, Dia- 
logues, Recitation, for Schools, Societies, 


1.00 per year ; Single numbers, 15 cents. 
$1.00 per year; BICKNELL, Publisher, 
164 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room : 


A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER. 


Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first ; 
the GLOBE DusTLESs CRAYON is the second ; and the 
JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third. 
Send for Prices, which are guaranteed to be 
lower than for similar articles from any other source. 
UNION SLATE CO., 


Manufacturers of  ) 431 William Street, 
School Slates and 
‘School Supplies. NEW YORK. 


(ar Samples of Zraser and Crayon mailed post-free 
for 15 ont, 162 eow tf 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 

10 ive 
(JOSEPH GILLOTT 8.) 
The well-known original and popular Nos., 
3803, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 STREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


» auy worker can make $12 a day at home. Costly 
(GOIC outit free. Address TRUE & CO., Augusta, Me. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 
_ D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


f ADERS. Appleton’s Readers, ready March 1, 1878; 
R by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis; Supt. 
Rickoff, of Cleveland, and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale 
College. New Features; Better Methods; Low Price. 


If you want the best and chea books, be sure and 
for these. Already adopted for the State of Minn. Price Sf or Introduction, cts. 
STOR Elementary; New American; History of} Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 
HI » the World; Willard’s Syno is of History 
by Diagrams and Tables; mers is 
ANGI AGE. Picture-object Language Late Eng- Harper 8 School Geography. 
lish ition; Rhetoric; NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Gems, ogy, Stadies in Bryant}! Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
rnell’s Systematic, N. E. Edition; Pric " 
GEOGRAPHY, Primary. Intermediate, Physical; for Exchange, .. - 75 ots. 
merof Geography ; ne maps; . jes for examinati d lies for intro- 
Lending Yort Booksin all Departnwents ofStady. | 
5 Agent New England 
Cc. E. LANE M. W. HAZEN 
117 State St., Chicago, Il. 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass,| 41 Franklin St,, BOSTON, Mass 
READY, 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Great Success! 
THE 


NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS, 


Parts 1, 2,3. 
ALso ParRTs 2 AND 3, Bounp TOGETHER, WITH 
OR WITHOUT ANSWERS. 


The Series Complete in JUNE, 1877, and 
over 30,000 in use OCTOBER, 1877. 


THEY ARE THE LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
sa Send for Special Circulars about them. 164 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Migher Lessons in English; 
Miatchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene; 
Hendersen’s Test-Wo in Eng. Orthog., Xc. 
ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

Coppes's English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 

Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
150 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
6@ NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 
Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 
Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 
Greene’s Language Series. 
Catale free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
and in exc for old Books in use. 


F. C. ROBERTSON, New-England Agent 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle St. BOSTON, 
142 Grand St., N. Y. 


FRANCIS 8S. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 zz 2% Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 
JUST OUT, Bromfeld St., BOSTON 
Book of Logarithms, 
With Practical Applications. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, 


Of the Boston Institute of Technology. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


17 North Seventh St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Call the attention of Teachers to 


THE MODEL POCKET REGISTER AND GRADE BOOK. 
A Roll-Book, Record, and Grade-Book combined. 
Adapted to all grades of classes, whether in College, 
n ve crim- 
son Price by mail, 55 cente’ ” 164 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Rohrer’s Book-keeping. 


$ The five books to Teachers 

.50\for examination for $5.50; 

Counting-houxe... 3.00|but only in reply to requests 

Lectures $1.00. Key 2. sccompanied | by the money. 
Special terms for introduction. 


NE® - ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
For 


16 HAWLEY Boston. 
or information, address F. B, Snow. 


.| Townsend’s Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 


Publishers. 
fHARPER BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH ; 


Harper’s Introductory Geography. 


WHITNEY'S German_Dictionary, 


German-English and English-German. Sq. 12mo; $3.50. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 25 BOND-ST., N. Y. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOsSTO 


N. 

Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Botta’s Handbook of Literature. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Murdoch’s Vocal Culture. 
Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to arene 
Standard Editieas of Dickens, Scott, De- 

Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Knight's American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

Send for a Catalogue. 151 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 


White’s Progressive Art Studies; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


zz 26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
* Convenient, Accurate, and Inexpensive.”’ 


The HISTORICAL STUDENT'S MANUAL 
By ALFRED WAITES. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MAss., Jan. 28, 1878. 

I have examined Waite’s Historical Student’s Man- 
ual, and take pleasure in expressing cordial approval 
of the book. It is convenient, accurate, and inexpen- 
sive, and ought to be extensively used, not only by 
private students, but as a book of reference in schools. 

E. H. RUSSELL. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


AN & CO.’S 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 

Huxiley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, .00 
R im Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
SJevon’s El t im Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessous in Elem. Physica, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker 8t., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 


Wintesy of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 
From the i the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth........ $1.25. 

The Royal School Series of Readers. 

Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 
NOYES, SNOW & CO., 


Publishers, Stationers, _ 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


Sve, 


151 zz 


A Job Lot of Nor# PAPER, good quality, $1 per ream. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the Series of 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep. $10.00 
Universal & Crit. Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 1.25 
Academic Dictionary. Illus. Crown 8vo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Illus. 12mo. 1.75 
Scheol (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 12mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. Illus. 16mo. -60 
Pecket Dictionary. Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 


Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 0O., 
Publishers of .53 John St., New York, 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Barthoiomew’s Series. 
Dinsmere’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s C plet positi Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
1552z A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art EpvucatTionaL PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Publishers of the system of Eudustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRoF. WALTER SMITH, 
general supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 

hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
—— colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 

essons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s P s. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., -50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics,and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ° 
Sturtevant’s Economics, 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SHELDON’S NEW READERS, 


Fall of Fresh, 
Original, Well-Chosen, 
Well-Graded Matter. 


Excellent for Exclusive or Supplementary Use. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 

or address 

GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 


164 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO. 
NEW YORK, 

Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 

Olnmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Commén School course in two books.) 

Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 

Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Ceolten’s New Geographies. 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 

Heooker’s New Physiology. 

aven’s an ayland’s I 1 

Moral Phil hies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, © 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


THE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
mest Street, New York, 
eve 


Our First Hundred Vears. 1 vol, 1000 pp. Il. 

All BReund the World. 606 pp. ” 1000 us., 7 
Life of Charles Summer. PP.» 3.75 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. 1000 Illus., 4.00 
SJesus. By Rev. C. F. DEEms. 0, 700 pp. IIL, 4,00 


In the omes of the Presidents. F 
Washington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel, 3.50 


ALLCUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 
W rie eee Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 
price: No. 1, 6 cts.; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on appli- 


155 as 13% BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON, 


THOMPSON, Brown & Co., 23 Haw 
155 ss 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 

The Franklin Series of Readers. 

By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Headers. 

By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 

By Malcolm McVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8S. 

, By L, J. Campbell, , 

Seavey’s Geedrich’s History of Unit. Sta 

By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Improved School Records. 

y J. D. Bartley. 

The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 

By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speliler. 

By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book- 

keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, an peeves, address the Publishers; 

or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


ANEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


MESERVEY BOOK -KEEPING. A.B. 
MESERVEY, Ph.D., Prine. of New Hampton Institu- 
tion. A Plain, Simple, Practical Manual, designed 
for the Common School, High School, and Academy. 

This work was first published about two years since by 
the author, a teacher of twenty years’ experience, who 
had previously used many of the most popular treatises, 
and found them not well adapted for the a! Its 
adoption in several of the most successful schools, and 
the satisfaction given when used, induced the publishers 
to make arrangements for its publication; and they have 
just issued a new edition, with some additions to the 
te) l work. Educators desiring a good working text- 
book on the subject of Book-keeping, free from discour- 
aging technicalities and formulas, and sufficiently ex- 
tended for all ordinary purposes, will do well to exan.- 
ine this work. Wholesale price, 80 cts.; Introduction, 

67 cte. Sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 67c. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 

160 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH . 
Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, and Grammurs. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnsten & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


GILDERSLEEVE’S 


LATIN SERIES. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., 
Professor of Greek in Johns Hopkins University, Balti. 
more, and late Prof. in the University of Va. 


Latin Primer, 65 cts. 
Latin Grammar, 95 cts. 
Latin Reader, 70 cts. 
Latin Exercise-Book, 70 cts. 


This Series of Latin books has been winning for itself 
remarkable favor from the best classical teac of the 
country, and is strongly commended by eminent lin- 
guists of both Europe and America. 


for examination, with a view to in- 
uction, be forwarded upon receipt of the above 
prices. 


Address the 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murrey Street, New York. 
ta For sale by Boston Booksellers and principal 
dealers throughout the country. (4) 1551 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


FRESH, PROGRESSIVE, POPULAR. 
The Best Books at The Lowest Prices. 


Harvey's Readers 
White's Arithmetics 
Harvey's Grammars 
Eclectic Geographies 
Eclectic Penmanship 
Venable’s U. S. History 
Thalheimer’s Histories 
Norton's Philosophy 
Brown's Physiology Ete. 
A full line of New and Standard Text-Books 
adapted to the use Schools of every Grade. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New England Agent, 
No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


WILLIAM WARE & C0., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers ; 
The Franklin Readers ; Hitlard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Probs. ; 
Hull’s Geometries: Eliot’s History of U. 
Weber’s Outlines of Universal His é 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8S.; 

‘oncise of the U. 8.3 
Edwards’ Outlines of E History. 
Correspondence solicited, 151 
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